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SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS 


N A RECENT March of Time program American resourcefulness 

was well illustrated. Smuggling of marijuana could not be elim- 
inated until a “G. I.” discovered that a mine-detector “registered” when run 
along a camel’s side. The drug had been fed to the beast in small metal 
containers. The soldier was ingenious. 

We are skillful at organization, too, as evidenced by our prodigious 
manufacturing and transportation achievements and by our expert coordi- 
nation and execution of the war in Europe. 

Another -way in which we excel is in “selling”. After a while even 
the most hardy will accept as though he believed it the “plug” about some 
glamour purchasable at any drug counter. We are clever and capable prop- 
agandists when it is profitable. 

It is clear that we are not expert educators. Have we really tried, or 
are we constitutionally inept, or is our preoccupation with material con- 
cerns? Are we too impatient? Do we think education is impossible? Have 
we mastered too few educational tricks — or too many? 

We have well-planned and well-controlled ecclesiastical organizations, 
both on community and national levels. Things run smoothly, thanks to 
committee wheels within wheels. Are the institutions we build, guard and 
boast about the fulfillment of the modern American’s soul’s desiring? 

As for “selling” religion, where then is the right and joy of free choos- 
ing? Does reiteration of truth (or dogma) dull spiritual independence? 
Is religious growth, in attitudes and social aptitudes, an issue of today’s 
lecture-preaching ? 

It is time to take inventory. 

What is the value of slogans? Are our cleverly-written books worth 
their clever writing — or their reading? Do our refined teaching methods 
result in spiritual refining? Is our modernism too shallow, or does our 
conservation conserve too much? Does presentation of truth in modern 
terms help or hinder? Is a worldly way the way to indicate God’s way? 

To return to institutionalism. Bigger and better churches. Lobbying 
in Washington. Precision and refinement in worship. Ecumenical councils. 
Endowments. What are religious institutions for? Themselves? To 
bolster the quivering egos of their adherents? Are they stockades for the 
soul or runways into the blue sky yonder? 

How shall we reveal God’s purposes so that they cannot be resisted? 
How make religion operative in social references? By dogmatic declara- 
tion, analysis, argument, theological reiteration? Is a thing said true be- 
cause it is said often? Why are schools for religious leaders Theological 
Seminaries? (It is interesting to ponder the fact that examinations for 
ordination are largely on the basis of Biblical and theological facts and in- 
terpretations. Did you ever hear a candidate for the ministry examined as 
to his knowledge of the way the Holy Spirit works in the life of a child or 
a maturing adult?) 

This is not to suggest that our spiritual objectives have changed. It is 
only to ask a few questions which are prompted by our uneasiness about the 
cursory effectiveness of religion as it is now presented and organized. 

Philip Cowell Jones 
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GROUP WORK IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


L. K: Harz* 


ROUP WORK, spelled with small 
letters, is nothing new. It is as 
old as the Temple schools and Jesus’ cir- 
cle of disciples. Sunday schools have al- 
ways made it their main method of teach- 
ing. The proponents of Group Work 
(spelled with capitals) sometimes seem 
to use unnecessarily heavy verbiage in 
talking about a thing that has been in 
use in education, recreation, and social 
work for so long as to have become com- 
monplace. No discussion of group work 
(from here on I shall not make a dis- 
tinction between group work and Group 
Work) can exclude this long history and 
large present practice. The attempt is oc- 
casionally made to narrow the applica- 
tion of the term to quite recent develop- 
ments and rather exclusive connotations 
but I think this is neither very profitable 
nor very realistic. 

Still, there is somthing new about 
group work that is engaging the serious 
attention of a large number of educators, 
social scientists, recreation leaders, and 
others ; that is taking the guesswork out 
of what happens in groups; that is giv- 
ing us new insight into the roles of 
knowledge, emotions, activity, and per- 
sonal relationships in the formation of 
character ; that is expressed in a growing 
literature and in an organization with a 
membership of almost fifteen hundred — 
something that deserves to be referred 
to as the group work movement. These 
new things are worth knowing about. 

It is regrettable that although several 
religious educators have had more than 
a little influence on recent developments 
in group work, the profession of religious 
education, as a whole, has not kept pace 
with them. Since more work with groups 





*Director, Association Press, New York City. 


goes on under the auspices of the church 
than in all other agencies of informal ed- 
ucation combined, the full value of the 
group work movement will not be real- 
ized until religious educators take more 
active part in it. The converse is also 
true. Religious education needs the con- 
tributions the group work movement can 
make to its philosophy and practice. 


Historically, the emphasis in religious 
education has frequently shifted from 
one point to another. There have been 
times when its main concern was to get 
the literal contents of the Bible learned, 
depending upon the Word to do its work 
within the learner. At times it has em- 
phasized the point that “character is 
caught and not taught”, relying not so 
much upon the content of instruction as 
upon the influence of the instructor. At 
times it has emphasized “pupil activity”, 
both mental and manual, as the means of 
its ministry. Organized classes, graded 
lessons, “four-fold” programs, experi- 
ence-centered curricula, memory work, 
young peoples’ societies, recreation, han- 
diwork, worship services for and by 
youngsters, and many other things have 
appeared, as religious educators have 
sought better ways of bringing young 
people to religious maturity. The group 
work movement validates many of these 
things ; it raises questions at some points ; 
it goes beyond them with several chal- 
lenging suggestions and puts the whole 
process in a framework of scientific in- 


quiry. 
TuHeE EvoLuTion oF Group WorK 


This is not the time or place to give a 
full account of the development of work 
with groups into what we now call group 
work, but brief reference to a number of 
contributing factors will help us see 
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what kinds of influences are expresed in 
it. They are not given in chronological 
sequence. It will be observed that re- 
ligious education has played no small 
part, especially in the beginning of it. 
The impetus came from several direc- 
tions. The rapid spread of youth-serving 
agencies in the first quarter of the cen- 
tury led to a great deal of experimenta- 
tion. Dependence upon the somewhat 
magical formula that “character is caught 
and not taught” gave way to an over- 
emphasis on what the leader was trying 
to teach, expressed in a spate of stand- 
ardized programs, graded lessons, regi- 
mented “four-fold” activities, and the 
like. Accompanying the request for a 
“fool-proof program” was a concern 
about method which led to some genuine 
progress, as under the leadership of Har- 
rison Elliott and others, skill in discus- 
sion leadership became widespread and 
the principle of responsibility within the 
group was underscored. The Boy Scouts 
popularized “learning by doing.” More 
and more groups were “organized” in 
order to help members learn cooperative 
control. Social workers, always placing 
emphasis upon the “adjustment” of in- 
dividuals in their situations, directed at- 
tention to the roles that persons exercise 
in groups, the effects of these roles upon 
themselves and others, and the way in 
which the leader or advisor could change 
them in the interest of better personal 
and social adjustment. Experience in 
case work, which had already been placed 
on a sound professional and scientific 
basis, caused social workers to seek 
equally sound criteria for group work. 
John Dewey’s democratic theory of ed- 
ucation made much of the point that ed- 
ucation for democracy involves experi- 
ence in relationships with persons as 
much or more than the mastery of sub- 
ject matter. Pursuing a similar trend, 
William H. Kilpatrick caused leaders of 
informal education, camp directors, rec- 
reation leaders, social workers, and 
others to examine their methods, and to 
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seek ways of using more effectively the 
dynamics within groups. We became 
more and more interested in what the 
members of groups were meaning to each 
other. George A. Coe, in A Social The- 
ory of Religious Education, developed a 
comparable philosophy for the field of 
religious and character education. This 
book deserves to be listed among the 
best group work statements we have. 
Harrison Elliott, from his posts in the 
Y.M.C.A. and in Union Theological 
Seminary, put great enthusiasm and ef- 
fectiveness into his training of both vol- 
unteers and professional workers in a 
form of religious education that on the 
one hand embodied the philosophy of 
Dewey and Coe and on the other con- 
tained much of the genius of what pres- 
ently came to be called group work. A. 
J. Gregg’s little book, Group Leadership 
and Boy Character, published in 1924, 
written for Y.M.C.A. leaders, deserves 
citation as the beginning of the modern 
literature of group work. It was soon 
followed by J. C. McCaskill’s Theory and 
Practice of Group Work, also written 
mainly from a Y.M.C.A. background. 
The Progressive Education movement 
sought to democratize school room pro- 
cedure, enlist interpersonal relationship 
among students in the educational proc- 
ess, and establish closer ties between ed- 
ucation and the surrounding community. 
In these respects it was group work. I 
cite these illustrations to show that gen- 
eral education and religious education 
made important contributions in the be- 
ginnings of the “group work movement.” 
I omit many other equally good illustra- 
tions. 

In the second decade of the century, 
sociology and social psychology became 
established disciplines. They directed 
attention to “groupishness” as a charac- 
teristic of society, and made progress 
toward classifying groups and detailing 
the characteristics of their behavior. 
Thrasher’s remarkable study of gangs 
was one of the eye-openers. We saw the 
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importance of the fact that people live 
in groups — they are not simple recruited 
into groups by educators and others. The 
social psychologists began to probe into 
the roles persons play in groups, the na- 
ture of interpersonal influence, its very 
great importance in the forming of per- 
sonality, character, and adjustment. The 
group process (not something directed, 
but a natural process at work whenever 
persons are in groups) was described. 
Some beginnings were made in measuring 
the elements in group experience. 


Sometime after 1920, social workers 
and the schools of social work took the 
lead in developing the concepts needed 
for the understanding of group experi- 
ence, its role in personal and social life, 
the group process, and the applications 
of social science now known as group 
work. It is quite impossible to give 
credit to all, but no injustice is done to 
others in citing the work of Wilber 
Newstetter and Grace Coyle, both of the 
Western Reserve School of Applied So- 
cial Sciences, in which school, if I am not 
mistaken, group work first entered a 
professional curriculum. The term group 
work acquired specific connotations. Psy- 
chiatrists, case workers, family welfare 
workers, and other social workers found 
in group work an important addition to 
their techniques of helping persons ad- 
just well in society. By 1935, group work 
had been freed from many of the vague 
generalities and the sentimentalism that 
have characterized much of the work 
done with groups; there was a grow- 
ing literature; research and experiment 
were going on; a society had been or- 
ganized in which were enrolled group 
workers from many kinds of organiza- 
tions. The thing we have had since the 
time of the Temple schools had ceased to 
be “something we have always done.” 


At times group work and religious ed- 
ucation have seemed to drift apart. Some 
writers have defined group work in such 
terms as almost to exclude religious ed- 
ucation. Busch, in the opening chapter 
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of his book, Leadership in Group Work, 
says: “Group work commonly connotes 
an educational process carried on in leis- 
ure time under the auspices of a social 
agency, for the purpose of aiding in- 
dividuals in a group to acquire knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes, or to conduct 
activities that are constructively recrea- 
tional in character. Group work is or- 
dinarily distinguished from formal ed- 
ucation, whether general or vocational 
in character, and from the work of such 
groups as specifically religious, economic, 
political, or professional societies.” The 
contributions of general education and 
religious education, already cited, to the 
insights and practices that characterize 
group work have not always been recog- 
nized by social workers. Nor have re- 
ligious educators as a body been close 
enough to the movement to appropriate 
its insights and practices into their pro- 
grams. This is too bad both ways, for 
it seems to many of us that group work 
is not good group work until it is at 
least implicitly religious, nor is religious 
education good religious education unless 
it recognzes and deals with the group 
process adequately, which it has not al- 
ways done. 


Tue Group WorK MovEeMENT 


The American Association for the 
Study of Group Work, launched in 1936, 
was well named. Instead of being a 
professional society, it has been a study 
group, now enrolling nearly 1,500 per- 
sons, some of them scientists, some of 
them practitioners, engaged in studying 
every angle of the group process and 
group leadership. Among the members 
are social workers, recreation leaders, ex- 
ecutives of youth-serving organizations, 
social psychologists, educators, directors 
of religious education, executives of in- 
stitutions, a few industrialists, and others 
whose work causes them to be interested 
in groups. 

The activities of the society are guided 
by a Central Committee, of which Miss 
Helen Rowe of the United States Chil- 
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dren’s Bureau is chairman. It issues a 
quarterly periodical, The Group, and a 
year book. The current issue of the year 
book, Group Work Horizons, 1944, con- 
tains 106 pages. It maintains an office at 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York, under 
the direction of Lillian Haldane. Its 
membership is open to anyone interested 
in the purposes of the society. The 
A.A.S.G.W. has sponsored the publica- 
tion of a number of books. It has given 
direction to several experimental and re- 
search projects. One of the most im- 
portant activities of the Central Commit- 
tee is the encouragement of the organ- 
ization and work of local study groups. 
A bibliography on group work, contain- 
ing 420 titles, has just been published by 
the society.* 

The A.A.S.G.W. has given attention 
to the definition of group work. In the 
nomenclature of the society, group work 
is defined as a particular method used by 
many persons and agencies in many kinds 
of situations. There is, however, no such 
thing as a group work agency, for group 
work is always only one of many meth- 
ods. There are many persons who do 
group work, but there are very few pro- 
fessional group workers. It is recog- 
nized that many persons who work with 
groups do little group work, although 
there is always some of it, no doubt. The 
society seeks to help all persons working 
with groups to acquire the insights, the 
attitudes and the skills that make them 
group workers in the modern sense. 


But the group work movement is more 
than the Association for the Study of 
Group Work and its activities. 


Social work, which through much of 
its history has accented case work (and 
still does, of course) now includes 
various aspects of group work theory and 
practice among its orthodox techniques. 
The National Conference of Social Work 
has added a group work section based on 


*A Bibliography on Group Work, by Gertrude 
Wilson and Gladys Ryland. Association Press. 
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plans developed in 1934 and 1935. A 
large majority of local councils of social 
work include group work sections. 
Courses in group work, most of them 
at the graduate level, have been intro- 
duced into practically all the schools in 
the Association of Schools of Social 


Work. George Williams College and 
Springfield College have group work di- 
visions. A few theological seminaries 
give group work instruction. Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology has just 
added an Institute of Group Dynamics 
to its graduate schools. 


The amount of relevant research in- 
creases from year to year. The studies 
of different “group-experience climates” 
— autocratic, democratic, and laissez- 
faire — conducted under the guidance of 
Dr. Kurt Lewin at the University of 
Iowa are of singular significance to re- 
ligious workers. Pioneering studies in 
the training of group leaders have been 
conducted both at the University of Iowa 
and under the auspices of the National 
Boy Scout Council. J. L. Moreno and 
Helen Jennings have been leaders in de- 
veloping the interesting new technique 
of sociometrics, with the help of which 
any religious educator can quickly dis- 
cover some surprising things about the 
groups with which he works. 


There is a very active “growing edge” 
to the efforts to find the applications of 
group work theory and practice. This 
issue of ReLicious EDUCATION is evi- 
dence of the interest among church lead- 
ers. Alex Bavelas and others have con- 
ducted some remarkable experiments in 
the field of industrial operations. Cer- 
tain executives of institutions caring for 
delinquents and the mentally or emo- 
tionally disturbed have found that the 
skillful application of group therapy has 
been of definite help. Case workers are 
finding that individual adjustments often 
require more than the worker-client re- 
lationship — that success depends upon 
establishing the client in a congenial 
group under a skilled group leader. Camp 
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directors are deriving new insights from 
group work in the handling of many 
problems of organization and program. 
An area of special interest in which the 
group work “movement” is active is 
that of intercultural relations. While the 
agencies of “informal education” are 
generally alert to the significance of 
group work, certain public and private 
schools have become interested in its ap- 
plications to classroom instruction, after- 
school clubs, and discipline. Adult ed- 
ucation is being influenced in a number 
of ways. The program of the Army Air 
Corps Convalescent Hospitals was estab- 
lished by an army officer trained in the 
theory and practice of group work. 


These illustrations are evidence of a 
leaven at work in many places, in many 
ways. I am convinced that its applica- 
tion in church activity will make im- 
portant changes which will, in turn, en- 
hance the church’s contribution to com- 
munity life. 
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WHAT GROUP WORK MEANS FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Paut M. Limsert* 


HIS PAPER deals primarily with 
concepts of group work rather than 
with concrete illustrations of group work 
in operation. Its purpose is exceedingly 
practical: to help religious educators un- 
derstand more fully how the term group 
work is being interpreted today, and how 
far group-work insights and procedures 
may be applied to religious education. 
The preceding article by L. K. Hall 
describes the modern group-work move- 
ment and sets it in historical perspective. 
Against this background the religious ed- 
ucator needs to analyze in greater de- 
tail the main currents of thought with- 
in the group-work movement today, in 
order to be more precise in his use of 
terms and more clear about applications 
to his own field. 
How 1s Group Work To BE DEFINED? 
The matter of defining group work has 
not been settled with complete satisfac- 
tion, and perhaps never will be. This 
difficulty of precise definition is not 
unique; it applies also to “progressive 
education,” to “recreation,” and even to 
“religious education.” There is bound to 
be a difference between the popular or 
common-sense interpretation of a term 
and the more meticulous definition of 
the specialist. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to learn that not all work with 
groups is accepted as “group work” in 
the more technical sense. But the prob- 


lem becomes more complicated when one ~ 


recognizes that even professional work- 
ers disagree as to the scope and meaning 
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of group work. For some years there 
has been a friendly controversy over 
terminology within the American As- 
sociation for the Study of Group Work. 

These differences of approach are re- 
flected in a series of brief articles in The 
Group* within the last eighteen months. 
These provide excellent source material 
for a review of divergences of interpre- 
tation and an analysis of current issues. 

“Let X = Group Work”. This recent 
exchange of opinion was touched off by 
on article in the January 1944 Group en- 
titled “Let X=Group Work,” written 
by Dorothea F. Sullivan, Director of 
Group Work at the National Catholic 
School of Social Service in Washington, 
D.C. A digest follows: 

Group work attempts “to affect the 
development of an individual by means 
of a group with which he is associated.” 
To achieve this result a group must be 
small and stable, feeling itself to be an 
entity. Membership is voluntary. The 
group leader is “consciously making con- 
structive use of the processes of person- 
ality interaction among the members.” 
Programs are evolved by the group itself 
with the leader as consultant. Creative 
activities are encouraged ; competition is 
minimized. Responsibility on the part 
of individuals and the group is stressed. 
“The atmosphere is friendly, informal 
and democratic.” 

If we let X equal Group Work as de- 
fined in the preceding paragraph it will 
soon become apparent that not all work 
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in groups or with groups is X. One 
group may work together to raise money ; 
another may carry on discussion at a 
staff meeting ; but this is not X. A coach 
of basketball may be doing X, but the 
chances are he is not. There are many 
fine groups with useful and praiseworthy 
activities which are not an X type of 
group. Casual observers cannot easily 
detect whether X is going on. A craft 
group may or may not be engaged in real 
group work. “If to the craftsman the 
puppets are more important than the 
group processes, it is not X.” 

Group workers are likely not to be ex- 
clusively engaged in X. They must be 
able also to use mass activities and form- 
al classes as part of a well-rounded pro- 
gram. 

Group work is not to be confused with 
group experience. “Group processes go 
on wherever individuals gather. They do 
not become X unless they are directed.” 


X is more effective with children than 
with adults, because there is less pos- 
sibility of affecting adult behavior and 
attitudes. Special conditions are required 
before X can be effective with serious 
emotional disorders. 


“When Is a Group not a Group?” 
Under this title the editor of The Group, 
S. R. Slavson of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians in New York City, takes a 
viewpoint substantially in agreement with 
that of Miss Sullivan. Mr. Slavson in- 
sists that there are definite differences be- 
tween group work and democratic pro- 
cedures in general. 


“An educational group can be defined 
as a gathering of people with a leader in 
a continuous, voluntary, direct, intimate 
and face-to-face relationship in active 
interaction of conflicts, harmonies and 
mutual identifications who learn to live 
together through realistic and actual ex- 
periences, and as a result the personality 
of every participant is more or less per- 
manently modified.” 


Work with a number of persons at the 
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same time is not in itself “group work.” 
Lectures, dances, and discussions are part 
of recreation and informal education. But 
the segments of the program that can 
rightly be called “group work” are the 
small, intimate groups or clubs that meet 
the requirements outlined above. 

Group Work in its Broader Implica- 
tions. This effort to limit group work 
to groups of a particular size and nature, 
where the focus of attention is on the 
development of individuals through the 
processes of inter-personal relations, is 
challenged in a later issue of The Group 
(November, 1944) by Dr. Nathan E. 
Cohen of the New York School of So- 
cial Work and two advanced students 
of this School, Misses Helen Tower and 
Beatrix A. Park. Their main points of 
disagreement may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Group work is a process or method 
which may be applied with varying de- 
grees of effectiveness to all groups. It is 
really a nickname for “working” the 
group process, which is present to some 
degree in the basketball team, the crafts 
class, the training course, and even in 
mass gatherings, as well as in small, inti- 
mate groups. If group work is to serve 
the many rather than the few, there must 
be many applications of the group-work 
method in diverse situations. A well- 
equipped group worker can use his skill 
in groups of varied sizes, ages and pur- 
poses. 


2. The aim of group work is more than 
the development of the individual ; it en- 
deavors to develop socialized groups as 
well as socialized persons. Group work 
is part of the social-work family; there- 
fore it is committed to “try to plan a 
world in which social and economic se- 
curity and social relationships are as 
complete and satisfying as possible.” As 
we go up the age scale, the emphasis in 
group work shifts from personality de- 
velopment as such to specific social ac- 
complishments with individual growth as 
a vital by-product. 
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Group Work and Group Therapy. An- 
other approach to clarification of con- 
cepts is made by seeking to differentiate 
between group work and group therapy. 
This distinction is sharply drawn by 
Charles G. McCormick in The Group for 
May 1944 along with a brief rebuttal in 
a succeeding issue. Group work, he says, 
is organized around the principles of ed- 
ucation, whereas group therapy is preoc- 
cupied with the aims of psychiatry. In 
group work the process of personality 
development in a group setting is the 
focus of attention; in group therapy at- 
tention is directed toward what is taking 
place within an individual member of the 
group as a corrective for personality mal- 
formation. The therapist is treating mal- 


adjusted, emotionally disturbed patients ;” 


the group worker is seeking to stimulate 
the development of normal individuals 
through creative, family-like, face-to-face 
social relations. 

The role of the leader therefore differs 
markedly. The group worker’s approach 
is “bilateral”; he exerts control over the 
Situation by active participation in the 
affairs of the group as well as by getting 
responses from the members. The rela- 
tion between the individual and the 
therapist, on the other hand, is “uni- 
lateral.” He makes no advances; his 
role is neutral. The atmosphere is “per- 
missive,” allowing the patient to act out 
his hostilities without restraint. 


When this sharp line of demarcation 
was questioned (in The Group, Jan- 
uary 1945) by one who maintained that 
some elements of therapy could be in- 
cluded in an educative process, Mr. Mc- 
Cormick insisted that any resemblance 
between the two is clearly a by-product. 
“The function of group therapy is to 
treat mental and emotional pathology. 
This is not the function of group work.” 


Some Basic Distinctions: A Sum- 
mary. The writer does not presume to 
produce a definition of “group work” 
that will settle these questions once for 
all, but it should be possible to arrive at 
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a few valid distinctions as a baseline for 
further discussion regarding religious 
education : 

1. “Group work,” strictly speaking, 
is the method or technique used by a 
trained leader to utilize group processes 
to the full for the development of in- 
dividuals and of the group itself. 

2. The essential factor is the skill of 
the leader in “working” the group proc- 
ess. Or, as Prof. Grace L. Coyle of 
Western Reserve School of Applied So- 
cial Sciences puts it: group work is 
the conscious use of group experience 
for the development of persons.” (The 
Group, November 1944) 

3. Group-work techniques can be car- 
ried on in a limited way with larger and 
more formal groups, but the processes 
of interaction ordinarily take place more 
effectively in smaller, intimate, continu- 
ous-membership groups. 

4. Group work implies both an educa- 
tional philosophy that makes the growth 
of persons central and a social philos- 
ophy that seeks to maintain and extend a 
democratic way of life. 

5. Group work can be distinguished 
from several other types of activity in 
or with groups: 

—Group education usually implies a 
progressive type of teaching which 
utilizes the group form of association. 

—Group therapy relates to the effort to 
correct personality maladjustments in a 
group setting. 

—Group procedure relates to demo- 
cratic processes of arriving at decisions 
and carrying on administrative work 
through committees and boards. 


Although the aims and techniques of 
these other forms of work with groups 
overlap with group work at many points, 
it is in the interest of accuracy and 
clarity to retain the term group work 
for the more limited experience or 
method described above. On the other 
hand, it is quite appropriate to speak of 
the application of group-work insights 
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and techniques to education, therapy, ad- 
ministration — or religious education. 
6. Group work holds a middle ground 
between education and social work; it 
draws upon both fields for its concepts 
and techniques. The current controversy 
whether the orientation of group work- 
ers should be with schools of education 
or schools of social work cannot wisely 
be settled in favor of either party. If 
group work should become an appendage 
either to education or to social work, it 
would lose its genius as an expression of 
group dynamics that cannot be captured 
wholly for any field or profession. 
RELIGious EDUCATION AND 
Group Work 


L. K. Hall has shown the close tie-up 
historically between group work and re- 
ligious education. Today, however, the 
conscious relationship between these two 
movements is comparatively slight. The 
most recent analysis of the membership 
of the American Association for the 
Study of Group Work shows that out of 
816 persons replying only 17 are defi- 
nitely in the field of religious education. 
Many others in the Y. W. C. A,, 
Y. M. C. A., and Jewish centers are, of 
course, engaging in educational work 
that is partly religious in character; but 
professional workers in churches and 
other religious institutions apparently 
have little concern for group work. Con- 
versely, the A. A. S. G. W. has done 
little to attract religious educators and 
in its literature has never considered 
seriously the application of group work 
insights to religious education. 

It is the writer’s thesis that religious 
educators would have much to gain from 
closer association with the group-work 
movement and that greater interchange 
of study and experience among workers 
in churches and in social-educational-rec- 
reational agencies would be mutually 
stimulating. We shall examine both the 
religious implications of group-work 
concepts and the application of group- 
work procedures to religious education. 


THE Re icious SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
Group-WorkK Process 

In both Judaism and Christianity there 
are definite axioms about the worth of 
the individual and the nature of group 
life. Implicit in the Christian outlook 
on life, for example, is a respect for 
every person and an obligation to seek 
his highest good. Creative relationships 
of mutuality are to be characteristic of 
the Christian group. The Christian leader 
is not to lord it over his fellows “as the 
Gentiles do;” he is to be servant of all. 


Moreover, being a Christian or being 
a Jew involves membership in a com- 
munity. This is true both in the broader 
sense of belonging to a corporate move- 
ment with its traditions, standards and 
convictions, and in the sense of being a 
member of an intimate local fellowship. 
In the Christian community at its best, 
barriers that ordinarily keep people apart 
have been broken down — between rich 
and poor, slave and free, Greek and 
Ethiopian. All have been fused together 
by a deep religious experience. There 
has been also a marked spirit of unity 
within the Christian group, in spite of 
divergence of culture and difference of 
talent. Each person is to have his place 
and function in the fellowship. The 
church is likened to a Body, each mem- 
ber, however humble, having his part to 
play. “There are diversities of gifts, 
but the same Spirit.” The word “de- 
mocracy” does not appear in the Bible, 
but here is the essence of democratic 
living— mutuality, the interplay of free 
personalities within an intimate fellow- 
ship. In spite of many counteracting 
forces that have tended to authoritarian 
structure and mass emphasis, the genius 
of Christianity has been expressed in 
these small, creative “cells,” often com- 
bining study, worship, and work. 


At their best these religious groups 
have not been ingrown, but outreaching. 
They have generated a sense of social 
responsibility for members of the 
brotherhood who are in need and a sense 
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of mission for bringing about the trans- 
formation of society into a nearer like- 
ness to the kingdom of God. By “wit- 
nessing” for what they believe to be 
true, they have often been a disturbing 
influence and a ferment for both spiritual 
and social revolution. 


Even so brief a review of the charac- 
teristics of group experience in the 
Christian tradition — and this could be 
said also for Judaism, with some mod- 
ifications — indicates that what today 
is known as “group work” is by no 
means foreign to religious education. It 
would be unfortunate if religious leaders 
should look upon group work as a “sec- 
ular” movement and should fail to rec- 
ognize the deep religious overtones in 
this approach to personality development 
and social action. 

On the other hand, religious educators 
cannot be content merely to take over a 
group-work method and baptize it in the 
name of religion; they need to integrate 
group-work concepts and procedures into 
their total thinking and practice. Harri- 
son S. Elliott put it strongly at a national 
conference of Y. M. C. A. workers with 
boys when he said: 

“Creative group work is not auto- 
matically Christian group work... . 
Boys need to be enlisted in developing 
groups which in spirit and practice are 
Christian. They need to be helped in 
discovering what is Christian in various 
aspects of their lives and in making 
Christian decisions. They need to learn 
how to utilize the Bible as an aid in their 
decisions, and prayer and worship as a 
resource in their lives. We have a unique 
obligation and opportunity as a Christian 
organization to develop distinctively 
Christian group work.’? 

The writer has outlined a set of cri- 
teria for leaders of Y. M. C. A. boys’ 
groups who are determined to develop 
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groups which in spirit and practice are 
Christian : 

1. “Statement of purpose.” What do 
the boys in the group conceive their 
purpose to be? Is this purpose in har- 
mony with our concern for the develop- 
ment of Christian personality and the 
building of a better society ? 

2. “Relationships within the group.” 
Do members of the group experience 
satisfaction in being together? Do they 
have common interests and bonds of 
friendship that give them unity in spite 
of occasional differences? Does every 
individual have a sense of “belonging” 
and is he recognized by others as having 
something to contribute to the group? 

3. “Procedure in planning.” Are 
members of the group given as much 
opportunity for making decisions and 
carrying responsibility as they are ca- 
pable of exercising at their stage of 
development? Does the adult adviser 
guide without dominating? 

4. “Program content.” Does the pro- 
gram of the group stimulate individuals 
to widen the range of their interests, 
understandings, skills, and acquaint- 
ances ? 

5. “Wider social relationships.” Is 
the group aware that it is part of a larger 
movement in which it has a share? Do 
members of the group feel a responsi- 
bility for maintaining high standards of 
performance and cooperation in relations 
with other groups? Do they express 
concern for improving social conditions 


‘in their community and in wider areas? 


6. “Recognition of Christian values.” 
Does the group take time occasionally to 
think about the significance of what it is 
doing and to look critically at the out- 
comes of its activities? Does it learn to 
make these judgments on the basis of 
Christian values and convictions ?* 


Special attention is called to the sixth 
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criterion. It is this element of reflection 
and evaluation in religious terms that is 
too often overlooked. What is poten- 
tially a group experience of Christian 
quality is not actually religious unless 
the individual participant recognizes, 
however dimly, the religious values and 
purposes in the experience. Such recog- 
nition does not imply a tedious moral- 
izing, nor does it require always a 
lengthy period of solemn worship. A 
leader may express a note of apprecia- 
tion in the midst of an activity or under- 
line the thoughtful remark of a boy. 
A brief devotional period at the begin- 
ning or end of a club meeting may help 
members of the group catch the larger 
significance of an enterprise or bow 
humbly in the face of shortcomings. 
Or, evaluation may take place as part of 
a business session where there is frank 
discussion of the results of a project or 
debate about standards to be followed 
in a program just getting underway. 
Group experience in church or “Y” clubs 
cannot be Christian in quality if it does 
not meet the first five tests above; but 
without occasional conscious recognition 
of the significance of what is happening 
in terms of the Christian (or Jewish) 
outlook on life, these religious agencies 
have nothing distinctive to add to good 
group work carried on under other aus- 
pices. 


GroupP-worK INSIGHTS AND TECH- 
NIQUES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Granted now that group-work concepts 
and objectives are fully accepted as valid 
within a religious frame of reference, 
let us look more closely at some of the 
contributions that can be made to reli- 
gious education by a leader who is thor- 
oughly familiar with group-work in- 
sights. We shall confine our analysis to 
group work in its more limited sense as 
defined earlier in this paper. We shall 
exclude from consideration the more 
formal types of religious instruction, the 
more general activities such as those 
carried on by a large young people’s 
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society, and the manifold committee pro- 
cedures involved in administering an 
educational program. How to apply 
group-work insights to these aspects of 
religious education might well be the 
subject of another paper. 

If a religious educator has group-work 
training, his knowledge and skill should 
make an important difference at three 
points at least: 

1. He will make a different approach 
to the formation and leadership of 
groups. He may challenge the conven- 
tional age-grade grouping of the 
churches. Church schools usually follow 
public-school practice in grouping rather 
than the practice of agencies of informal 
education in forming groups around in- 
terests or neighborhood association. 
Members of classes in a downtown 
church usually come from all corners of 
a city, making acquaintance difficult and 
weekday meetings almost impossible. 
Even in residential neighborhoods, a 
Sunday school class at the beginning is 
not often a group but only a collection of 
individuals. 

Teachers in the church school are 
constantly exhorted to visit the homes of 
their pupils, to learn to know each in- 
dividual better, to meet with the group 
outside of the Sunday hour. But seldom 
do they do so unless they have some 
insight into good group-work procedure. 
As long as they think in terms of a class 
to be met for a half hour once a week, 
with a definite “lesson” to be covered, 
their attention will be focused on making 
an interesting presentation of material 
rather than on stimulating the growth of 
individuals through group association. 

But let a teacher once get the idea that 
he is also a group leader or adviser and 
see what happens. He seeks to develop 
a group consciousness through varied in- 
formal activities: hikes, parties, busi- 
ness meetings, perhaps dramatics. He 
studies the background and character- 
istics of every individual. He notes care- 
fully the interactions and interpersonal 
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relations within the group. He en- 
courages the shy and tones down those 
who dominate. He makes the group ex- 
perience itself a part of the process of 
religious education. 

By no means does this approach min- 
imize the content of religious instruction. 
In the early stage of group development 
the lesson-book may be in the back- 
ground. But as boys or girls become 
more articulate about their problems and 
more interested in taking responsibility 
for getting some of the answers, the 
element of study and discussion assumes 
greater importance. Even if the Sunday 
period is used for systematic instruction 
— which is certainly justified with older 
groups — the learning situation is far 
more favorable, partly because the 
teacher is in rapport with the group 
through his informal out-of-class rela- 
tionships, and partly because he is more 
likely to relate the content of the course 
to the daily experience of individuals. 

2. As a group worker he will keep 
more illuminating records. The religious 
agency, which professes great concern 
for the growth and welfare of individ- 
uals, rarely keeps records that compare 
in accuracy and significance with rec- 
ords of the school or settlement. Go into 
the average church school office and you 
will find the most perfunctory notations 
about individual members. Illuminating 
accounts of group experience are almost 
non-existent. Yet the trained group 
worker insists that a cumulative record 
be .kept of how individuals react and 
particularly how they respond in groups. 
He coaches the volunteer leader as to 
what to look for and how to go beyond 
the bare minutes of a meeting or the 
statistics of an activty. Without making 
a fetish of the written document, he 
knows from experience how indis- 
pensable it is to record the development 


of a group experience objectively and in 
detail. 

3. The religious educator with group- 
work insights will also put great stress 
on the supervision of leaders. Even the 
professional director of religious educa- 
tion tends to become an administrator 
rather than an educational guide. His 
time is preoccupied all too much with 
the mechanics of organization. The group 
worker knows that there is a limit to the 
number of groups that can be supervised 
effectively. He sets aside a good portion 
of his time for observing leaders at work 
and conferring with them at regular in- 
tervals individually and in groups. He 
is equally concerned about supervising 
Sunday meetings and week-day groups. 
He helps the leader become sensitive to 
the more subtle responses within his 
class or club. He leads him to become 
more self-critical about his own rela- 
tionships with individuals and his role 
in the group. He coaches the leader in 
specific techniques and directs his at- 
tention to the basic objectives for which 
the church is siriving. 

Above all, the religious educator helps 
his staff become more alert to the ways 
in which group experience within the 
church or synagogue constitutes in itself 
a central medium for religious growth. 
If we believe that a person is influenced 
most by the group in which he most 
vitally lives, we are disturbed by the 
lack of depth that characterizes most of 
the group relations in church schools and 
we will seek to develop the kind of 
closely-knit, purposeful, creative, out- 
reaching small fellowships which are 
so much needed in our day. The edu- 
cator who interprets this growth process 
in terms of a religious motivation and 
life outlook may be in the forefront of 
group workers. 
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SHIP AND THE LACKS IN THE STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT PROGRAM 
WHICH ITS RISE REVEALS 


Verna C. Voiz* 


FOREWORD 


ITHIN the last three or four 

years, in consultations in the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement, reference is 
made more and more frequently to the 
presence on campuses of Christian 
groups, conservative and fundamentalist 
in religious approach, related usually to 
the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship. 
As the movement toward ecumenism in 
the church and hence on the campus 
takes on momentum, the problems raised 
in this process of increased cooperation 
among Christian groups include the re- 
lationship of a group with an authori- 
tarian doctrinal point of view to those 
whose theology is more liberal and whose 
point of view is more inclusive. Since 
little if any material seems to be avail- 
able on this problem as it relates to col- 
lege religious work, the Program Com- 
mission of the National Intercollegiate 
Christian Council asked that this study 
be attempted. If the hypothesis in the 
statement of the problem is valid, a 
critical self-appraisal by the N. I. C. C. 
is needed if its program is really to 
serve the religious needs on American 
campuses. 

When the term Student Christian 
Movement (S. C. M.) is used, it is 
meant to refer to any Christian student 
organization on a campus, essentially 
Protestant, whose program and outlook 
are part of the tradition of modern 
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Christianity, with a deep concern about 
Christian faith as the foundation of 
religious living, out of which grows an 
equally deep concern about the world in 
which we live and the social forces oper- 
ating on individuals and groups which 
deny the realization of brotherhood. 
These groups are called by a variety of 
names and are usually related to the 
world Christian movement organization- 
ally through the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation. Some of them are di- 
rectly related to the Student Councils of 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 
(of which the N. I. C. C. is the national 
expression), some are foundations of 
church denominations, others are local 
expressions such as campus churches or 
chapel boards related often to a regional 
Student Christian Movement through in- 
tercollegiate conference participation and 
staff service. 

When the Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship (I. V. C. F.) is spoken of, 
reference is made to groups whose pro- 
gram and outlook are almost entirely 
evangelical and concerned with personal 
faith, whose theology is conservative and 
fundamentalist, many of which also come 
together regionally and nationally for 
conferences, served regionally by staff. 
It is not a part of the movement toward 
world Christian unity, since it distrusts 
cooperation with groups on any other 
doctrinal basis than its own. 


This study is not concerned with the 
structural organization of either move- 
ment, or with the structure of a possible 
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united Student Christian Movement in 
the United States, but rather with the 
relationship, locally and hence nationally 
perhaps, of two movements which have 
different philosophies of religion and 
often of educational approach as well. 


An attempt will be made throughout 
this study to see how S. C. M. program 
may be so strengthened that it can meet 
religious need at whatever level it exists, 
making unnecessary the establishment of 
a group which tends to duplicate effort 
and further to divide the ranks of Chris- 
tianity as it faces the college campus. 


Questionnaires were sent to 60 persons 
on 50 campuses (names received in most 
cases from Regional Student YM-YW 
staff). Of 38 persons on 34 campuses 
responding, 30 representing 26 campuses 
have both IVCF and SCM groups, 8 
have no IVCF but 2 had had contact. 
6 IVCF persons sent data on their 
groups in that total. Other sources have 
been an unpublished essay by John 
Deschner, a student at Yale Divinity 
School, The Social Significance of the 
IVCF; Christ and the Colleges by F. 
D. Coggan, a history of the IVCF; 
numerous issues of the IVCF maga- 
zine His; Principles of Cooperation 
published by the IVCF in Great Britain; 
a pamphlet describing the IVCF, To- 
day and Tomorrow; and a longer un- 
published essay by this writer on this 
subject. Both essays are on file in 
the N. I. C. C. library at 600 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. De- 
tails are given at the close of this paper. 


History oF Ris—E AND DEVELOPMENT 
oF I. V. C. F. rn RELATION 
TO THE S. C. M. 


The history of the IVCF, beginning in 
England, cannot be told without constant 
reference to that of the SCM, for the 
two were closely intertwined in the be- 
ginning. In fact, Tissington Tatlow’s 
Story of the Student Christian Move- 
ment and F. D. Coggan’s Christ and the 
Colleges, which is a history of the Inter- 


Varsity Fellowship of Evangelical 
Unions, begin their respective histories 
with the same events, each claiming the 
same source. The Cambridge and Oxford 
Intercollegiate Christian Unions (spoken 
of as the CICCU and the OICCU) are 
named in the SCM history as its fore- 
runners in those universities, the Cam- 
bridge group being formed in 1877, even 
as the Inter-Varsity Fellowship claims 
them as its origin. Both histories lay 
stress on the importance of the Keswick 
Convention in those years, under the 
joint auspices of the Intercollegiate 
Christian Union and the Student Volun- 
teer Missionary Union which is the 
forerunner of our present SVM. It was 
this group which represented Britain 
when the World Student Christian Fed- 
eration was first founded at Wadstena, 
Sweden, in 1895, fifty years ago. 


Mr. Tatlow says that the CICCU’s 
suspicion of the SCM grew when the 
latter, at the turn of the century began 
to broaden its platform by the inclusion 
of both Churchmen and Nonconform- 
ists. The earlier use of the word “evan- 
gelical” by both groups within the move- 
ment referred tc its being non-Unitarian 
and did not mean exclusion of members 
of the English Church. 


The IVCF history says that the final 
misgivings about maintaining connection 
with the SCM appeared in 1905 when 
leaders of the Oxford Union proposed 
inclusion of Unitarians in their member- 
ship, a shock to some of the Cambridge 
Union. The final severance was made in 
1909. The IVCF history at this point 
reveals the general attitude and basic 
theological difference which we shall dis- 
cuss more fully later: 

“But loyal to the Lord Jesus Christ 
and His Word, they (the 250 men 
against 152,000 in the world’s univer- 
sities in the SCM) were determined 
that this step should be taken, and it is 
in this same spirit of humble yet un- 
flinching determination to stand by 
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those beliefs and principles which they 

believe to be God-given, that the 

CICCU has withstood every attempt 

that has been made to induce it to 

reaffiliate itself with the SCM.” (Cog- 

gan, page 16) 

The question arose again after the 
first World War of a rejoining of the 
CICCU to the SCM. Delegations from 
the two committees met. The effort 
broke down when the CICCU repre- 
sentatives asked: “Does the SCM con- 
sider the atoning blood of Jesus Christ 
as the central point of their message?” 
The answer was that it is not central, 
but is given a place in the teaching. 
That settled it conclusively, for the 
CICCU could never join a movement 
: which gave that tenet any but a central 
place. 


“Although they gladly recognized 
that individual members of the SCM 
might be true servants of Christ, yet 
a§ a Movement it had apostasized from 
the truths upon which it had been 
founded and the CICCU must remain 
absolutely separate, in order to give a 
clear witness in the University to 
God’s way of salvation through 
Christ.” (page 17) 


From then on the Cambridge Union 
spread to other universities to form the 
IVCF, feeling its witness was a necessity 
except “where the SCM still maintained 
its original witness to the truth of God’s 
word.” (page 17) 


The IVCF’s first traveling secretary 
was appointed in 1925, although the 
group was not formally organized till 
1928, to strengthen the status of new 
groups asking for official recognition in 
other colleges. Literature began to be 
published in 1926. Local autonomy is 
claimed as a primary principle of organ- 
ization. An office in London was estab- 
lished in 1932. A Business Advisory 
Committee (composed of experienced 
business men sympathetic with the work) 
was elected in 1933. 


Some students on the Continent, in 
the Colonies and in the United States 
had heard of the Fellowship in Britain 
during 1926-28. A League of Evangel- 
ical Students, launched on an evangelical 
doctrinal basis, was founded in the 
United States. 

In 1928, Dr. Howard Guinness, a re- 
cent medical graduate, sailed for Canada 
to establish the IVCF there, with the 
names of several Christian leaders 
known to be sympathetic. 

“For a number of years before . . 

(he went across) the wine of a living 

faith in Christ was in many centres 

breaking out of the old bottles of 
formalism and rationalism. Students 
in Toronto, members of a nominally 

Christian group, but dissatisfied with 

the lack in it of a ringingly clear testi- 

mony to our Lord, were meeting to- 
gether for prayer and mutual encour- 
agement. At the University of West- 
ern Ontario, in London, the students’ 
missionary group had already declared 
its independence of the parent inter- 
national movement and was following 

a definitely spiritual if not very evan- 

gelical program . . . It soon became 

clear that it would be impossible for 

Dr. Guinness to work under the aus- 

pices of the SCM .... (Its leaders) 

felt that the Movement could not as- 
sociate itself as a whole with evangel- 
ical Christian faith such as he held and 
taught. Undiscouraged, the doctor 
visited around in the city quietly and 
found a number of students who, as 
before mentioned, were waiting only 
for the challenge to take up the cause 
of Christ on their campus.” (Coggan, 

page 157-158) 

The Canadian Fellowship has not had 
a definite membership as the British 
fellowship does. The officers are as- 
suredly fundamentally sound, but it was 
felt that a crystallized membership would 
tend to become exclusive. This is prob- 
ably a characteristic of the United States 
Fellowship, too. 
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After fifteen months there, establish- 
ing small groups throughout Canada, 
Dr. Guinness responded to appeals from 
Australia. The Canadian movement 
eventually developed its own leadership. 
Dr. Guinness has since visited New 
Zealand, Spain, and India, and at the 
present time maintains contact with the 
various movements through mail and 
visits as an officer of the R. A. F. Mr. 
Coggan’s account refers to kindred con- 
servative groups in Norway, Holland, 
Germany, China, although no actual in- 
ternational organization of IVCF’s ex- 
ists. 


In 1938 the IVCF came to the United 
States at the invitation of some wealthy 
people around Chicago who offered to 
help with the financing of it. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan had one of the early 
chapters. Most of the chapters on which 
this writer has information were organ- 
ized not before 1942, with a few listing 
1939 or 1940. 


Expansion is now aimed in the direc- 
tion of South America. The General 
Secretary has already made at least one 
trip there, in the Spring of 1944. It 
will be interesting to see what relation- 
ship will be worked out between the 
IVCF and the work of the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation in Latin 
America, for the units of the Federation 
which have already been established are 
much more theological than their North 
American counterparts, much more con- 
cerned about Bible study, with a program 
pattern more like that of the IVCF, al- 
though the doctrinal basis, no doubt, 
would be broader than IVCF would 
prefer. 


PROGRAM AND PURPOSE OF THE 

INTER-VaRSITY CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 

We have implied that there is a differ- 
ence in theology between the two move- 
ments, and that the IVCF has often 
accused the SCM of apostasizing on the 
Christian faith. What then is the doc- 
trinal position of the IVCF, for it is 
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upon that that its existence and claim to 
uniqueness in Christianity is based. 


A pamphlet describing the IVCF in 
this hemisphere, states that although each 
unit is autonomous, all student officers, 
speakers, Inter-Varsity staff members, 
the Board of Directors, and the Council 
of Reference subscribe to these princi- 
ples of faith: 


“I believe in the unique divine in- 
spiration, integrity and authority of 
the Bible, the Deity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the necessity and efficacy of 
the substitutionary death of Jesus 
Christ for the redemption of the 
world, the historic fact of His bodily 
resurrection, the presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit in the work of re- 
generation, the consummation of the 
Kingdom in the ‘glorious appearing of 
the great God and our Savior Jesus 
Christ’.” 

It is always misleading to label a per- 
son or a group, but for the sake of dis- 
tinction we have tended to call a group 
represented by the doctrinal position of 
the IVCF as fundamentalist. That word 
has been in vogue since the first World 
War when a set of statements came out 
called the “Fundamentals of the Chris- 
tian Faith”. They were the result of a 


"movement of protest against the findings 


of natural science, modern literary criti- 
cism of the Bible, modern philosophy of 
history, against modern social emphasis 
in religion, modern softening of Puritan 
asceticism formerly demanded, and in- 
sisted on certain doctrines as funda- 
mental to Christianity; if any one were 
withdrawn, what remains is not Chris- 
tianity. Hence its adherents are called 
“fundamentalists”. These fundamental- 
ist tenets are included in the statement 
of doctrine of the IVCF quoted above. 


In its zeal the IVCF often has made 
statements which gravely misrepresented 
the SCM point of view, saying for ex- 
ample that the Student Christian Move- 
ment has given up all belief in the in- 
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spiration of the Bible and in the divinity 
of our Lord. It is a characteristic danger 
of an intense and confident orthodoxy 
that it is bigoted; modernism’s danger 
is an easy-going indifference to religious 
convictions. The literalist interprets 
Scripture by literal meaning; the mod- 
ernist, by the spirit behind the letter. To 
the literalist religion is static, final, com- 
plete as recorded in the Bible; to the 
modernist it is dynamic and growing. 
The sin of the IVCF is spiritual pride; 
the sin of the SCM is spiritual coward- 
ice. 


The fundamentalist group makes the 
demands in doctrine and discipline but 
raises no questions about the society of 
which they are a part. They keep clear 
of the obvious immoralities—swearing, 
drinking, etc., but where life is being 
lived they keep religion in a separate 
category. They fail to question the in- 
justices of our society in religious terms 
and are often used by groups with 
fascist tendencies such as those related 
to G. L. K. Smith. This is generally 
characteristic of these religious sect 
groups. The fundamentalist group in 
the college community often comes out 
of a background of religious training 
found in these sect groups, a religion 
without a social dynamic in a world 
whose social forces we ignore to our own 
disaster. 


The ultimate objective of the IVCF as 
stated in their pamphlet Today and To- 
niorrow is “an aggressive testimony for 
Christ on every one of America’s more 
than a thousand campuses”, besides join- 
ing with the British IVCF in re-estab- 
lishing evangelical student work in the 
countries of Europe. “Christ according 
to the Scriptures answers materialistic 
unbelief, spiritual reality is emphasized 
in daily prayer and Bible study, students 
are won to Christ and kept for His serv- 
ice.” Its aims and methods as stated in 
a minute of the Board of Directors of 
the SVM in October 1944 are “to 
strengthen Christian students by prayer 


and Bible study, to win other students to 
a knowledge of Christ as saviour. The 
central activity consists of small prayer 
groups. Monthly meetings are held in 
metropolitan areas for students in sur- 
rounding schools .. . Entry is made only 
into those schools where there is a need, 
and by invitation of interested students. 
The primary purpose is not organization 
but Christian effectiveness. A monthly 
magazine His and a missions prayer list, 
The Intercessor, are published. Mis- 
sions are regarded as being at the center 
of the Christian message. . . . This year 
an effort is being made to help answer 
the intellectual questions concerning re- 
ligion which students are asking. A six 
weeks leadership training conference was 
planned for summer of 1945 for campus 
adult advisors. The pattern of member- 
ship varies; it is exclusive on some 
campuses, inclusive on others.” 
Information on questionnaires on pro- 
gram content told of daily prayer meet- 
ings, Bible study hours once or twice a 
week, distributing literature on campus, 
hearing speakers at meetings perhaps 
weekly or monthly (who must subscribe 
to the doctrinal statement of IVCF), 
socials with a devotional service always 
included, life work recruiting, testi- 
monials from business men, very little 
discussion when speakers lectured in one 
group, hymn singing, salvation of souls, 
discussion of science and religion, oc- 
casional cooperation with community or- 
ganizations such as Bible Institutes. One 
group goes to the Chicagoland Youth 
for Christ rallies. Spring and fall Bible 
conferences are sponsored by the “home 
office” in Chicago, conducted regionally. 


Program ideas gleaned from several 
issues of the magazine His tell of one 
group which has a weekly radio pro- 
gram in which they present Christ, an- 
other a toboggan party followed by an 
open forum on the necessity of personal 
salvation, emphasis on sacrifice without 
any more reason than for personal salva- 
tion—no suggestion of sharing in social 
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concerns as one sacrifices; one article 
about keeping a prayer notebook, with a 
record at the back to note date on which 
prayers were answered; another by a 
business man who testifies that prayer 
brings good business returns; much 
space given to concern about science and 
religion; good space given to problems 
of marriage adjustment, although a 
Christian is urged not to marry one who 
is not saved because the marriage will be 
doomed to failure; recommendation is 
made at one point that it is better to give 
time to one’s own sex while in college, 
developing personal religious attitudes 
which will equip us as life partners, 
leaving the choice of the life partner to 
God. One article presented parallel col- 
lumns to disprove statements in a modern 
college textbook on the Bible by Dr. 
Edwin Burtt of the Sage School of 
Philosophy at Cornell, Types of Reli- 
gious Philosophy published by Harpers, 
criticism made by Dr. Joseph P. Free, 
Professor of Bible and Archaeology at 
Wheaton College in Illinois. 


As to strategy on the campus, a stu- 
dent member informed a faculty member 
that they are told not to question or 
criticize any challenges to their beliefs 
in open groups, but to note them, and 
bring up for discussion at the next 
group meeting in order to “get straight” 
on the truth. 


There seems to be little evidence of 
much effort on the part of IVCF chap- 
ters to relate themselves to the campus 
community or its concerns. Inter-Varsity 
staff members rarely relate themselves 
to the college administration in contrast 
to the close relationship SCM staff try to 
establish. A flier put out by one of the 
early chapters established in this coun- 
try says: “It is not possible for institu- 
tions of higher learning to promote 
spiritual development for college men 
and women due to the very nature df 
their organization. This is where IV 
serves.” When IV is the only Protestant 
religious group on the campus, its con- 
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cerns may become more inclusive, al- 
though the one I know fairly well in that 
position continues only with prayer 
meetings and Bible study, broadening 
only to include a clothing or other spe- 
cial relief drive occasionally. 

In a meeting a year ago of four or five 
IVCF student leaders from as many 
campuses in New England with the Gen- 
eral Secretary, the problem of program 
when IVCF was the only Protestant 
group on campus was discussed. It was 
generally agreed that if an SCM group 
already existed, then the function of 
IVCF was clearly to proclaim a personal 
gospel; but the students urged a broader 
program to include social concerns when 
IVCF was the sole group. Program 
helps in this area were promised although 
recent literature has indicated no such 
emphasis. 


The possibility has been suggested by 
members within the IVCF that pressure 
is being exerted on the organization to 
remain ultra-conservative although some 
elements wish to liberalize its program. 

The president of an IVCF, the only 
Protestant organization on the campus 
at that time, insisted that her group met 
any needs of Protestant students. A 
large number do come to an opening tea 
but at that time a rather clear doctrinal 
statement is made with the implication 
that a student may come who does not 
accept it but he may not be an active 
member. The implied exclusion has kept 
the group from being effective on any 
broad scale, plus the fact that a number 
of students are repelled by the kind of 
presentation of religion made there. The 
president feels there is no place for any 
concern about public affairs in a Chris- 
tian program, for that is adequately cared 
for by social and political science clubs. 
Behavior of individuals if converted will 
automatically conform to the will of 
God, she thinks, and hence no develop- 
ment of concern for social problems is 
necessary. Patterns for social action 
would evidently become instinctive fol- 
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lowing conversion. There is a feeling 
that so little time is available for winning 
souls for Christ that one cannot be con- 
cerned about the level of the individual’s 
development but must concentrate on 
winning him. Incidentally, an SCM 
group is being organized on that campus 
by students who feel that IVCF is not 
fulfilling the total student religious need. 

Questionnaire returns indicate that 
IVCF groups vary in size from seven 
or eight to fifty on the larger campuses, 
with the average around twenty-five. 
College enrollments varied from 475 to 
8800 with the median around 1500, most 
of which had a fairly high percentage of 
Protestant students. In all cases re- 
ported the IVCF was unknown or nearly 
so, quite ineffective as a force in campus 
life. It must be kept in mind that most 
of these questionnaires were filled out 
by SCM persons, but even those that 
were not, bore out the same report. Fac- 
ulty support is small and infrequent as 
compared with usually good faculty sup- 
port of SCM program. One group re- 
ported half its membership as seniors, 
another almost entirely freshmen, no 
others indicated the spread of member- 
ship. One secretary reported difficulty 
in securing information about the IVCF 
group, which was evasive and subtle in 
its techniques on that campus. 


An IVCF staff member reported to 
the Student Volunteer Movement in 
October 1944 that the IVCF has touched 
175 campuses, with affiliated organiza- 
tions in 75 schools in the United States. 
It has twenty full-time staff and six part- 
time secretaries serving as “spiritual 
coaches” on local campuses. The Ca- 
nadian Fellowship has fourteen part and 
full-time staff. A general secretary for 
the two countries, Mr. Stacey Woods of 
Dallas Theological Seminary, an Aus- 
tralian, as well as several special staff 
members such as publication secretary, 
missionary secretary, etc., are included 
on the staff. No contracts are issued 
evidently, but each month, after bills are 
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paid, the remaining funds are divided 
among staff members up to their salary 
allotment. Sources of finance seem to 
be largely wealthy friends of the Fellow- 
ship. The magazine is the only scelf- 
supporting item in the budget. The 
United States office is in Chicago, the 
Canadian in Toronto. A Board of Di- 
rectors guides the activities of the Fel- 
lowship, and backing them with “spirit- 
ual advice and encouragement” is the 
Council of Reference, “prominent leaders 
in evangelical Christendom”. Local 
groups are autonomous and _ self-sup- 
porting, with no subsidy from the na- 
tional movement. Wealthy persons often 
contribute to support of groups in a 
metropolitan area which meet together 
frequently. Literature sent out by the 
national office is stream-lined and pop- 
ularized, not like the tracts associated 
often with groups of this persuasion. 


Neeps Met sy BotH Groups AND 
SCM Lacks REVEALED 


Let us look at some of the reasons for 
the appeal of the fundamentalist point of 
view in religion, especially in the college 
group. The reasons listed in question- 
naires from twenty-six campuses which 
have both Inter-Varsity and SCM groups 
range from its being an opportunity for 
expression of already formed religious 
belief — hence security in what is fa- 
miliar in an otherwise new pattern of 
living — to its warm, friendly, intensely 
personal atmosphere and its emotional ap- 
peal. It has an “evangelism that leaves 
no room for doubt”, “lonesome sailors 
and bewildered freshmen are drawn by 
friendliness and its firm conviction”; 
emphasis on Bible study; dissatisfaction 
with SCM which “is not quite Christian 
somehow”; it is “exclusive, personal, 
committed” ; it “sells Christ’; it defends 
the “Bible faith”; it has a more intensi- 
fied Christian experience; “conviction 
that this is the best faith”; “less intel- 
lectual approach”; “the IVCF members 
themselves — their attitudes and whole- 
some differences from the ordinary uni- 
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versity student” (says an IVCF presi- 
dent) ; “desire for spiritual strength and 
security in faith”; appeal of a definite 
program; “thought SCM had lost con- 
cise religious perspective”; “poorly ad- 
justed look to it for security”; “rigid 
social behavior patterns” ; “members stay 
away from SCM which might refute 
their point of view”. A minute of the 
October 1944 meeting of the Student 
Volunteer Movement Board of Directors 
lists the main factor in its rise as given 
by an IVCF staff member: “Because 
the continuing SCM no longer has Bible 
study and prayer at the center of its 
program, it is inevitable that some such 
organization should arise. Present IVCF 
leaders would not have felt impelled to 
promote a new movement if this center 
had not shifted.” One staff member 
said elsewhere that IVCF picked up 
where the Y.M.C.A. left off twenty years 
ago. The comment in the SVM meeting 
was added that “The IVCF attracts doc- 
trinaire and controversial fundamental- 
ists, this latter group seeking to capture 
the movement ; it may or may not do so.” 


We are dwelling at greater length on 
the needs. the IVCF is meeting which the 
SCM apparently is not, than on the re- 
verse. But a few statements from the 
questionnaires on the appeal the SCM 
has for students may well be kept in 
mind. “Personal religion, Christian 
faith, religious leadership developed” ; 
“ability to combine religious-social-ed- 
ucational elements creatively”; fellow- 
ship; “religiously appeals to students not 
sure of belief, who want to implement 
beliefs in action”; intelligent religious 
approach; work for a stated objective ; 
“varied and rounded program”; social 
problem concern; opportunity for serv- 
ice ; “inclusive and liberal” (as compared 
with IVCF which is exclusive and fun- 
damentalist) ; assistance in public wor- 
ship programs ; freshmen program ; “stu- 
dents aided in solving problems”; 
“pioneering social thinking” ; “ecumenical 
qualities” ; “outgoing faith”; objective. 


The move again toward need for 
authority in religion is related to the 
cultural crisis in which we are living, 
when man has become disillusioned with 
his own ability to rule the world and at 
the extreme wants to escape from all re- 
sponsibility for the social order. There 
is a convincing quality in fundamentalism 
that forestalls resistance in its clear con- 
fident claim. It is persuaded that it has 
certain knowledge of truth of its doc- 
trines. Fundamentalists are convinced 
by a conversion experience which us- 
ually acts as a shock-convincing change. 
The experience is real although its in- 
terpretation may be false. The habit of 
proving all arguments from the Bible 
seems convincing, because that very 
Book is so complete a record of human 
experience that almost any proof sought 
might be found. The fundamentalist 
enjoys a certainty the modernist cannot. 
He uses emotional appeal which modern 
Christianity has too often failed to take 
into account as a valid part of human 
experience, be it religious or otherwise. 


Certainly the SCM, which has often 
prided itself upon trying to meet people 
at the level of their personal need, fails 
sometimes to recognize that people yearn 
for kinship among those whose training 
and experience coincide with their own. 
The pattern of religious experience or 
program in the average college religious 
group is often not varied enough to give 
all its members an opportunity to begin 
at a familiar point. Inhibitions on pro- 
fessing faith are off in a sympathetic in- 
group. Again and again in the literature 
of the IVCF is the implied if not open 
statement of persecution by outsiders 
who think them “queer”. The smaller 
the group, the more sympathetic. The 
SCM needs to encourage cell or fellow- 
ship groups for Bible study and other 
deepening of religious experience. It so 
often drives into separatist organization 
the few who cannot find an opportunity 
to express themselves religiously in a 
familiar way. Thus in the larger, more 
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inclusive group which finds real room 
for many types, these few could grow 
from where they are to a larger concep- 
tion of religion that need not do violence 
to their conviction, because the growth 
could be achieved gradually in a friendly 
familiar setting. The SCM needs to find 
again, as have Christian groups under oc- 
cupation in Europe, that Christianity has 
a dynamic for living beyond any other 
faith we have found. 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INTER-VARSITY 
CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP AND STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN MovEMENT 

Campus religious leaders are asking 
how to deal with an IVCF group in a 
total religious program. The British 
IVCF has established the principles of 
cooperation which are followed some- 
what generally by the Canadian and 
United States groups. It is a primary 
deduction from their theological point of 
view that they cannot cooperate with any 
group not sharing their doctrinal basis. 
Article 16 of the constitution of the Brit- 
ish Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship of 
Evangelical Unions says: “Relations with 
other Religious Bodies: In connection 
with the Fellowship, no joint activities 
shall be arranged with any religious body 
which does not substantially uphold the 
truths stated in the Basis of the Fellow- 
ship.” This basis is essentially the same 
as the American one, stated previously, 
with three points of doctrine added. 


A pamphlet entitled “Principles of Co- 
operation: issued by the Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Guidance of Officers, of 
the University Evangelical Unions in 
Great Britain” deals with the difficulties 
which confront the leaders of an Evan- 
gelical Union in applying the doctrinal 
basis and the limitations it implies with 
reference to admission to membership 
and relationships with those who do not 
belong to it. The first section finds in 
New Testament principles exhortations 
to unity of believers, but decided that 
preserving the church from cardinal doc- 
trinal error and pagan immorality may 


mean exclusion of some who profess the 
name of Christ for the good of the 
church as a whole. IVCF groups are 
warned against cooperation with groups 
whose aims are similar but whose doc- 
trines are not. The IVCF group is con- 
cerned solely with the personal return 
and rule of Christ and the redemption 
of individuals. Every man must be 
“born anew” and this creates the basis of 
method for the IVCF, compromise with 
which is impossible. “There may be 
scope for cooperation in certain limited 
directions, e.g., philanthropy”, but co- 
operation on Christian evangelism effort 
necessitates unity of spiritual aim. 


Membership in the SCM does not re- 
quire any statement of assured belief, 
but asks for a desire to understand the 
Christian faith and live the Christian life. 
Evangelism is a first task of the church 
but includes finding the will of God for 
individuals and for the society of which 
they are a part. The search for Chris- 
tian truth seeks the aid of modern schol- 
arship. The SCM would insist on the 
truth of these principles of freedom in 
man’s quest for religious truth. While 
the SCM has grown in theology as the 
churches have largely, the IVCF’s posi- 
tion has changed little since the end of 
the century. Since IVCF headquarters 
has explicitly stated, as in the pamphlet 
Principles of Cooperation above, that it 
cannot cooperate with any group not in 
doctrinal agreement with it, it would be 
only fair of the SCM not to press the 
point until IVCF’s base is broadened. 


What is the role of the SCM in this 
picture, when the job of religion on the 
campus is too serious to permit division 
and competition to negate needed efforts ? 
It appears that the chief lack in SCM 
program which may account in part for 
students’ joining the IVCF group is a 
lack of Bible study and an apparent shift 
away from what is usually defined as “re- 
ligious”, over a period of years. One 
girl active in both IVCF and SCM 
groups, said that in her campus experi- 
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ence IVCF served to stimulate more wor- 
ship and study of the Christian faith in 
SCM program, although it was of a 
somewhat different approach. 

To the specific question, then, how to 
deal with cooperative relationships when 
both groups are rooted, it would appear 
that it can be very limited at best. The 
exclusive doctrinal position of IVCF 
does not allow it to cooperate except on 
such projects as student relief, usually. 
Advice would appear to be to maintain 
cordial relationships with individuals in 
the group, urge them to attend SCM 
functions as individuals, provide program 
that is inclusive and varied enough to 
meet the needs of at least some of those 
attracted to the IVCF group. 

When the IVCF is not rooted, but is 
establishing contacts in the hope of form- 
ing a group, it would seem wise for the 
SCM group to look to its program to see 
what is lacking at its center which should 
be the Christian faith. Is it keeping its 
spiritual dynamic fresh with the best in- 
sights of the Christian faith? 

The picture of two types of Protestant 
groups on a campus is confusing to the 
general college constituency. The SCM 
must help students to find a faith that is 
intellectually respectable, socially active, 
and outgoing, yet that provides the 
warmth and personal security so sought 
for today. 
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THE PROBLEM OF GOOD AND THE 
PROBLEM OF EVIL 


Max REICHLER* 


CONNECTICUT CLERGYMAN 

visited New York City and re- 
turned to his home town. “Well, doc- 
tor,” said one of his parishioners, “do 
you bring us any news of New York?” 
“Oh yes”, he replied, “the Lord reigns, 
and the devil tries to”. But—why the 
devil? Why evil? 

This question has been asked again 
and again from the days of Jeremiah and 
Job to our own times. “If God is good, 
why does He allow evil in His dominion ?” 
Why the hurricane? Why famine? 
Why pestilence? Why war? Why does 
not God intervene to save the children 
of man from these malignant forces 
against which they have to struggle with 
their feeble strength? Must we conclude 
that the Lord is not in the earthquake, 
the fire and the storm ?* 

Sometimes I wonder why people con- 
template only the problems of evil, and 
not the greater problem: the problem of 
goodness. How can we account for the 
fact that, in such a world as this, there 
should be so much self-sacrifice, so much 
altruism, so much goodness, so much 
love? By what divine miracle has man, 
who only a few thousand years ago 
lived on the low level with the beasts— 
by what miracle has this man risen to 
heights of selfless thought and action, 
so that he willingly lays down his life 
on the altar of a sacred ideal? 

ATTEMPTS TO EXPLAIN EVIL 


Victor Hugo in his preface to Les 
Miserables speaks of certain philoso- 
phers, obstinate in their doubt, who 





*Address by Rabbi Max Reichler, of Beth 
Sholom-Peoples Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y. at 
the INnstiruTE ON JupaisM, Beth Elohim, 
Brooklyn, April 24, 1945. 


1. Literary references at end of paper. 


reason thus: “Explain evil to us, and we 
will believe. Tell us the reason for the 
tiger, the reason for the spider, the rea- 
son for hemlock, the reason for war, 
the reason for night, the reason why 
life must be fed by death; tell us the 
reason for suffering, and we will believe.” 
Victor Hugo’s retort is: “If I could 
explain evil, I could explain God; if I 
could explain God, I should be God.” 
The ancient Persians attempted to 
solve the mystery of evil by a doctrine 
of two opposing forces which control the 
destinies of man and nations: the god 
of goodness, and the god of evil. There 
was a constant struggle between Ormuzd, 
the god of light and goodness, and 
Ahriman, the god of darkness and evil. 
Naturally, monotheistic Judaism could 
hardly accept such a solution. Declared 
the Prophet Isaiah: “I am the Lord, 
and there is none else; I form the light 
and also create darkness, I make peace 
and also create evil”.? In accordance with 
this Jewish thought, Job is reported to 
have replied to his wife: “Shall we re- 
ceive only good at the hand of God, and 
shall we not receive evil?’* And the 
writer of Ecclesiastes advises: “On the 
day of goodness be joyful, but on the 
day of evil note this: God hath made 
even the one as well as the other.”* 
IMPULSE AND IDEAL 


In the Hebrew Bible, Satan is pic- 
tured not as a sovereign power, not as an 
Anti-God potentate with a _ separate 
authority of his own, but as a member 
of the heavenly host surrounding the Di- 
vine Throne.> He is the “malach ra”, 
the messenger of evil, the tempting and 
accusing angel,° defying the ‘“malach 
tov’, the messenger of goodness, the 


angel that whispers to the human con- 
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science and persuades to duty and ideal- 
ism.” Sometimes the messenger of evil 
is in the ascendancy, sometimes the mes- 
senger of goodness is the victor. God 
created both the “yetzer ha-tov”’, the 
spirit of goodness, and the “yetzer ha- 
ra”, the spirit of evil;* and these two 
creatures are in continuous contest with- 
in the breast of man. Impulse and ideal 
— between these two each human being 
is torn. If impulse had always had its 
own way, man would have forever re- 
mained the troglodyte, the cave dweller, 
the apparent animal head of the animal 
kingdom. Man did not remain in that 
static position, because the cave-dweller 
felt the warring of the two natures with- 
in him; he felt the struggle between evil 
impulse and divine ideal, and stumbled 
forward by subjecting his impulses to his 
ideals.*° 


Where, however, impulse directs the 
acts and thoughts of an individual or of 
a social group, there sin and retrogres- 
sion prevail; and where sin and retro- 
gression prevail, there you will find pain 
and suffering. Our ancestors considered 
evil as the result of human transgression. 
Whenever they experienced a national 
catastrophe or individual misfortune, 
they looked upon it as a visitation and a 
punishment for their sins, and penitently 
urged: “Let us search and examine our 
ways, and return unto the Lord.”™ Said 
the brothers of Joseph to one another: 
“We are verily guilty concerning our 
brother. . .therefore is this distress come 
upon us.””? The Prophet of Israel re- 
garded Assyria, the cruel destroyer, as 
“the rod of God’s displeasure, and the 
staff of His indignation.’”** And the 
ancient Rabbis of the Talmud taught: 
“Suffering purges the body ‘from sin.”** 
Is it not true that evil and suffering are 
often the natural consequences of the 
violation of the laws of life? 


If we build our lives on the flimsy 
foundation of greed and selfishness, of 
dishonesty and hypocrisy, we cannot hope 
for stability in time of storm and stress. 


If we build our cities on the edge of vol- 
canoes, we must expect lava to over- 
whelm them. Now, if we, as individuals, 
openly proclaim the doctrine: Get eco- 
nomic power, no matter how; no matter 
how others are affected, no matter how 
others are exploited and abused; if we, 
as individuals, proclaim and act upon 
such a doctrine, we must not be sur- 
prised to find that the Nazis and the 
Japanese frankly announce a similar doc- 
trine: Get political and economic pow- 
er, no matter how; no matter how many 
nations and peoples are subjugated, no 
matter how many millions of men, wom- 
en and children are slaughtered and cre- 
mated. If we are indifferent to the laws 
of life, if we are indifferent to the laws 
of justice and equity, if we neglect our 
individual and national obligations, we 
must expect moral chaos, spiritual decay 
and international strife. Said the modern 
sage, Oliver Wendell Holmes: “War is 
the surgery of crime. Bad as it is, it 
always implies that something worse has 
gone before it.” 


Evit As A TESTING OF THE SOUL 


Our forefathers also thought of evil 
and suffering as a “nisoyon”, a testing of 
the soul, a discipline, probing the capacity 
of the spirit of man to determine whether 
or not he would be able to triumph over 
all forms of force and evil. We all ap- 
preciate the basic idea implied in the Bib- 
lical story of Abraham’s trial concerning 
the sacrifice of his only son Isaac.** The 
technical term used by the Rabbis was 
“y’surin shel ahava”, suffering caused by 
divine love,”* that is, suffering as a dis- 
ciplinary measure to reveal and strength- 
en the latent powers of resistance. Most 
of us would probably prefer joys caused 
by divine love to suffering caused by di- 
vine love; even as the little boy who 
wanted to know why vitamins were put 
in spinach and cod-liver oil, instead of 
in cakes and candy. Yet the Rabbis de- 
clare: “If you want to have real life, you 
will find it only through struggle and 
pain.”** We grow by struggle, we pro- 
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gress by striving. Rabbi Yochanan de- 
clared that Israel has been compared to 
an olive, because even as an olive must 
be crushed in order to get the oil out of 
it, so in the case of Israel, “suffering 
brings out the best and the noblest of the 
Jewish people.”*® 

After all, we believe only what we 
cling to in the storm. Suffering and sor- 
row serve to separate a fancied from an 
actual belief. We form our real creed in 
the abyss of trial. What does not sur- 
vive the soul’s fiercest testing, we have 
not wholly believed. God puts us thus 
in the midst of evil forces, and leaves us 
among them, so that we may help prove 
that the human spirit and will can win 
against all the forces of the earth. “Be- 
hold!” says the Creator, “I have set be- 
fore thee this day life and good, death 
and evil.”?® “Who is a true hero?” asks 
Ben Zoma, and he replies: “He who con- 
quers his evil spirit.’’° 

Our LimiteD KNOWLEDGE 


Then again the Jew was humble 
enough to admit his limited knowledge of 
the mysteries of life and to confess that 
what may seem evil now to his mortal 
eyes, may in reality be the cause of later 
good.2. The poetic soul of the Psalmist 
uttered this thought in the twenty-third 
Psalm: “Though I walk through the val- 
ley of shadows, I fear no evil, for Thou 
art with me. . .Thou preparest a table 
before me in the presence of my enemies 
.. .”22 According to the Talmud, Rab- 
bi Nachum was nicknamed Gamzu, be- 
cause no matter what befell him, his in- 
variable comment was “Gam zu I’tovoh”, 
“Even this is probably meant by the Lord 
for my good”.?* Some of you probably 
heard the story of the boy who was 
brought before one of the great teachers 
for examination. It was a unique ex- 
amination. The boy was given a bever- 
age to taste, a beverage which he never 
drank before. Then he was asked his 
opinion concerning it. He declared that 
the beverage was bitter and good. The 


examiner then prophesied that the boy 
was destined to be one of the great Rab- 
bis in Israel, for he already understood 
that something could be bitter and good 
at the same time. Thus the ancient Rab 
bis asserted: “There is no evil that has 
not something of the good in it”,?* and, 
therefore, admonished us: “We must 
praise God for what appears to be evil, 
even as we praise Him for what seems to 
be good.”?5 

The Jew felt as did Victor Hugo: “If 
I could explain evil, I could explain God, 
and if I could explain God, I should be 
God.” Indeed how can we, tiny creatures 
of a day, fathom the meaning of the time- 
less forces of nature? Let us suppose a 
fly standing on the back of a ploughing 
horse in the early spring. The fly watches 
the farmer in his act of destruction, as 
he breaks up the clods and turns a beau- 
tiful, green landscape into a stretch of 
ugly, brown clay. Naturally the fly is 
puzzled by the whole cruel procedure of 
that two-legged tiller of the soil. It is 
outraged to note the delicate daisies of 
the field crushed by the merciless teeth 
of the plow. The fly does not know, and 
will not live long enough to know, that 
there is a purpose in the farmer’s act; 
and that later, in the autumn, this very 
ugly field will be enriched by the precious 
harvest of a golden wheat. The fly does 
not know that. Hence it is puzzled and 
confused, even as we are confused by 
what we call the problem of contempo- 
rary evil. After all, we are but mortals 
of a moment, while the Master of the 
universe is eternal. To us a year is a 
long time; to God a thousand years are 
but as a day that has passed.2® We are 
impatient; He is long-suffering. There- 
fore, whenever the Jew witnessed evil 
predominant and the good subdued, he 
submitted to a Higher Wisdom, and said: 
“Whatever the Lord doeth, is for the 
best.’”? For the Jew was convinced that 
the divine laws of justice and retribution 
were still on the statute-books of the uni- 
verse. 
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HOW THE FIFTH GRADE WROTE 
THE “BIG POEM” 


ALICE OwsLey* 


Before we began to write. 

The children and I had been reading 
from Beginnings of Earth and Sky, 
myths told by many peoples to express 
their wonderings about the origin of 
earth and sun and stars. These stories 
were so much like the children’s own 
first ideas, that a story of modern science 
about the beginning of the earth seemed 
to them more difficult to be believed and 
more wonderful than any of the others. 
There were many questions, from “How 
big is the sun?” to “What is there, way 
beyond the universe?” We wrote down 
all of the questions and spent the next 
Sunday morning looking for answers in 
our books to those questions none of us 
could answer. The children were im- 
pressed by the amount of information 
they found. “I wonder”, they asked, 
“How we know all those things. How 
can people tell what the sun is made of? 
How do you know there is silence in 





*Mrs. Owsley teaches a fifth grade group at 
the Riverside Church, New York. 

1. Beginnings of Earth and Sky, by Sophia L. 
Fahs, Beacon Press, 1937. 


space? How can any one measure the 
distance to a star?’ Succeeding dis- 
cussions were based on these questions 
and others, but a general answer was 
worked out first from the children’s con- 
sideration of how they themselves came 
to know about the world around them, 
how primitive people obtained the knowl- 
edge that they had. “We find out by 
seeing and hearing and smelling and 
tasting and touching. We find out be- 
cause we want to know, and we have 
experiences through our senses and we 
think about them and try to understand.” 


Thanks for sounds we hear. 


We had talked about the nature of 
sound, its usefulness to us, our enjoy- 
ment of it. Shortly before the rhythms 
period, I suggested to the class that after 
we came back from rhythms each of 
them might write a sentence describing 
a sound that he was glad he could hear, 
and that we could put all of them to- 
gether to tell why we are grateful for 
hearing the sounds that are in the world. 
We made a list of some words that de- 
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scribe sounds. After the rhythms period 
each of the children wrote his idea on 
a slip of paper and gave it to me. Some 
of the children had a number of ideas, 
others wrote only a single phrase. 

Teddy was new in the class, tense and 
on the defensive. When he handed me 
his paper I laid it with the others but he 
said, “Go ahead and read it now.” It 
said, “I like to hear the noise a Tommy 
gun makes, like the Marines have.” Since 
he wanted to talk about it, I asked if he 
had ever heard that sound. “No,” he 
answered, “But I would like it if I 
could.” We talked for several minutes 
before he finally came out with what he 
really wanted to say, “They won't let 
you make a noise. They won’t even let 
you say ‘bang!’ when you're playing. 
If I was a Marine the more I banged 
away with my real gun the better they 
would like it and I would get a medal.” 

I agreed with him that it is fun to 
make noise. I felt that I could safely 
add that his sentence had at first made 
me think of people being hurt, although 
I knew that was not what he meant, but 
perhaps the other children would think 
of the fun of making a noise, too, when 
they read it, and would like his contribu- 
tion. He said thoughtfully, “I could 
think of some other loud noise that can’t 
hurt people. I know — bells! I would 
like to ring a big bell, and it would make 
a great loud noise, and every one would 
like to hear it because bells make music! 
And I would, too. And singing — 
sometimes they let you sing as loud as 
you want.” He rushed off and came 
back in a moment with “TI like to hear 
bells that are always ringing, people 
singing.” He spent the rest of the 
period writing a poem of his own about 
“Little Noises.” 


I took all the contributions home with 
me and arranged them in an order which 
had meaning and which was pleasing to 
my own ear, choosing arbitrarily the one 
I liked best of similar lines. By good 
luck this was easily done — nothing had 
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to be changed or added and at least one 
line from each child could be used. 


When I read it to the children the next 
Sunday, they were very much pleased. 
Teddy said, in a tone of surprise, “Why, 
that’s good!” Allan, who had been sit- 
ting on a table (to show that he was at 
cross purposes that morning with the 
rest of the class who were sitting on the 
floor) slid down to the floor at my side 
with a thud and said, “Please read it 
again!” When I had done so they asked 
for a third reading. Some of the chil- 
dren later copied the poem to take home. 
Thanks for Colors We See 

Our discussion about the nature of 
light was rambling. We talked about the 
rainbow, about Newton and his prisms. 
I explained the uses of the spectroscope. 
One of the children said, “I always 
thought colors were just pretty. I never 
knew we found out so much from 
them.” Another said, “We find out 
more by seeing than by any of our other 
senses.” I suggested that we write about 
something “we are glad we can see.” 
The children objected that “everything 
we can see” was too broad a subject, so 
we decided to limit it to colors. 


They had been so pleased with their 
first effort that they went at this one 
with enthusiasm. However, the result 
was disappointingly difficult to arrange 
so that it had meaning. At least half 
of their contributions were about the 
sky and amounted to little more than a 
list of colors. The next Sunday I wrote 
all the lines on the blackboard just as 
they were. I told the children that we 
were making a poem, and that a poem 
has a rhythmical pattern just as music 
has. I said it was necessary to describe 
the pictures they saw in their minds 
when they wrote, so specifically that any 
one who read the poem could see the 
same pictures. They began rather hes- 
itantly to make suggestions, each child 
self-conscious about his own _ ideas. 
Presently, however, they were all talking 
at once, attacking each other’s lines, de- 
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fending their own. Some of the most 
descriptive phrases came as objections. 
For instance, Joe said, “‘“The black 
night’ is no good description, because it 
isn’t true. When you look out of the 
window at the night you can see way 
into it. It looks far — far, and dark.” 
Occasionally we had to stop and take a 
vote on which of several lines we would 
keep. By this rather quarrelsome proc- 
ess, they finally worked out a poem that 
pleased them, and which they tacked up 
on the bulletin board beside the first 
one, with satisfaction. (Some stanzas 
were already in the Litany.) 


Thanks for Rhythms We Know. 


For several Sundays the children had 
been busy with other projects. The 
stories had been about astronomers, 
from the Alexandrians to Newton, and 
the theme had been how man’s growing 
knowledge of the universe had changed 
his ideas of God. On one of the Sun- 
days we had talked about the principle 
of rhythmic motion upon which the ma- 
terial universe seems to be based. Each 
of the children had written a poem of 
his own. They found, of course, that 
their poems were all very different, and 
commented on the fact that no one had 
written by himself as interesting a poem 
as those they had all written together. 
Some of the children wanted to have a 
poem written about rhythms by the whole 
class. We used a different plan this 
time. Each of the children told what 
idea he would like to have in the poem, 
and a committee was chosen by the class 
to write the poem, using all of the ideas. 

The first stanza of the new poem was, 
after all, one written by one of the boys 
the previous Sunday, with minor changes 
to make it fit the form of what had come 
to be called “our big poem.” The second 
stanza included the suggestions of the 
rest of the class. 


Making a Litany. 
The class was to be responsible for 
planning a worship service and wanted 
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to use their “big poem” as part of it. 
It was just before Thanksgiving and, 
they said, “The poem altogether is really 
a Thanksgiving prayer.” We wanted to 
make a service in which the whole as- 
sembly could share equally, not one in 
which the members of the class would 
perform. It did not seem to us that 
simply reading the poem would accom- 
plish this kind of service. One of the 
children suggested that it might be mim- 
eographed and read in unison. Others 
objected that it was too long to be read 
together by so many people. Some one 
suggested that the poem itself could- be 
read by one person and responses could 
be written for every one to say together. 
Another child thought that a new part 
should be written “to go first and tell 
what we were thinking about when we 
wrote all the rest.” 

I chose as members of a committee to 
do this further writing Fleur and Nancy 
whose feeling for rhythm was excep- 
tional, Peter with his fine sense of words, 
Jill whose eager mind had contributed 
some of the most enlarging questions to 
our discussions. Several other children 
joined these but drifted away later on. 
The committee gathered around a table 
near the black board. The activity of 
the rest of the class was noisy but the 
children who were writing were soon 
too intent to hear them. In the end they 
all sat on the table to put their heads 
together, literally, and they worked with 
rising excitement. 


The Introductory Stanza. 

To start the writing of the introduction 
I asked them to try to remember what 
were the big ideas we had talked about 
before writing the poems. They said: 


“When we think about the whole uni- 
verse, it makes us think about God.” 

“We talked about how we know things 
because of our senses.” 

“We stay right here and get to under- 
stand things around us and then we 
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can look out and understand some things 
about the universe.” 

When they had talked for a while I 
began to write the ideas on the board. 
I asked them to think of as many ways 
of stating each idea as they could, and 
wrote down all of the suggestions. As 
the board filled up we chose the ones we 
liked best and one of the children copied 
them on paper. To establish a rhythmic 
pattern, I suggested that they listen to 
the lines and imagine themselves moving 
in time to them. As I read, the children 
swayed their bodies or moved their arms. 
They were quick to find the places 
where the rhythm needed to be amended. 

The last lines as they had written them 
were, “With our thoughts, We look out 
toward God.” Nancy said, “There 
should be another line. Like looking 
down into the earth and out toward the 
universe. We look down into our own 
— imaginations, only that isn’t the word 


I want.” Jill said, “We look into our 
own minds.” “No,” Nancy said, “Not 
just minds. I mean, into our selves.” 


“That would sound silly,” said Fleur, 
“Like looking down your own throat.” 
I said it was an important idea, if we 
could find the right word. Peter had 
been silent up to now. He said, “Spirits.” 
The others were pleased. Nancy said, 
“God is a spirit, and I guess we are, 
too.” 

The Responses. 

The children thought about how the 
name by which they addressed the One 
we call God might express the particular 
way in which we were thinking of Him 
in our prayer. They mentioned the 
names given to this One in some of the 
myths they had read, “Great Original 
Cause,” “Father of All Spirits,” “Heart- 
of-the-Earth-and-Sky”. Some one had 
noticed that Dr. Fosdick’s prayers are 
often addressed to the “Eternal Spirit.” 
They said their prayer was to give thanks 
for two kinds of things, “For the uni- 
verse, and for our ways of knowing 


about it.” They decided on the form to 
be used and the responses were written 
for the different parts of the poem. 

Jill wanted a different response for the 
end of the prayer, one “that will add 
them all up.” “I would like it to begin 
‘Maker of Beauty’, but I don’t know 
how we know about beauty.” I asked 
them all to think of the ways by which 
we perceive beauty. Jill offered, “It is 
through our minds. What we think 
about.” Fleur said, “Beauty is a feeling. 
It is in your heart.” Jill said “But any- 
thing beautiful is awfully wonderful. It 
makes you feel the way you do when 
you think of a great big question, and 
you wonder and wonder.” Peter looked 
as if he had an idea but was too shy to 
state it. I pushed him the paper on 
which the other responses had been 
written. He wrote, “Maker of Beauty, 
for wondering hearts we thank Thee.” 

Jill had meantime been explaining to 
the others the kind of question she 
thought was “like beauty.” Directly, we 
were writing another stanza for our 
prayer, about questions. But the time 
was almost up and I saw that the chil- 
dren were very tired. They said they 
would come in during the week to finish 
the writing. 

When the group met again, after 
school on a day of new snowfall, they 
had, of course, lost the mood in which 
they had worked so creatively on Sun- 
day. I had made typewritten copies of 
the prayer, which I gave them. They 
began by going over the whole poem, 
checking each line to see whether one 
might move in time to it (an idea which 
had appealed to them). They changed 
words, phrases, whole lines with a free 
hand. Two of the stanzas were left out 
of the section on color because the chil- 
dren felt that they did not fit the tone of 
the whole. Another stanza, the last in 
the section, was written to take their 
place. 

The stanza about questions went for- 
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ward slowly. It grew finally to express 
the children’s thoughts, but they were 
not satisfied with it. One of them said, 
“When it doesn’t matter much what you 
say, it is easy to make it sound pretty. 
It’s much harder to say exactly what you 
mean.” The children agreed that the 
most “wondering” question of all is 
about God. They could not state it. 
They could not tell the ways in which 
they felt they were learning about God. 
After some time, three lines had been 
written on the board, and none of them 
would do. I said that while no one of 
the lines expressed their thought, it 
seemed to me that the three together ex- 
pressed it very well. And so those three 
lines became the last stanza of the prayer. 


Making a Service of Worship. 


On the next Sunday the committee 
read the finished prayer to the class. The 
other children accepted the changes 
without remark, suggested one or two 
others. They commented, “I think it’s 
beautiful,” and “It doesn’t seem as if 
just our class could have written it”. 

The children thought of ways to read 
the prayer so that all the assembly would 
feel that they were sharing in it. They 
felt that Mrs. Edwards, always the 
leader of worship services for the whole 
group, should lead also in the reading of 
the prayer. They asked her to read the 
introductory stanza, the response written 
for each part at the beginning of that 
part, and the last stanza. They decided 
that the stanzas of the poem should be 
read each by a different child from his 
place in the audience, the whole assem- 
bly would read the appropriate response 
after each stanza. Each member of the 
class chose a stanza that he liked to read 
and took a copy of it home with him to 
think about. Carol, who had not been 
interested at all in the poem, took pride 
in it too, after the other children had 
asked her to read what they thought 
were the most important lines because of 
her lovely voice. 


The class did not think it would be 
good to have a story with the prayer 
(“too much talking”), but decided in- 
stead on “music for all of us to listen 
to.” 

Mrs. Edwards had suggested rhythms 
by the class on the stage to add some- 
thing visual to the service. The children 
felt this would not quite fit their idea of 
“not showing off”, and had not been 
working on anything in the rhythms class 
that they thought would be appropriate. 
However the rhythms teacher found a 
song for them, “When the sun goes 
down, the moon appears”, which the 
whole group might sing together while 
the class danced and a very simple ex- 
pression of the song was worked out. 

Two children who had had very little 
to do with the writing of the poem had 
enjoyed helping to make a big painting 
of the sky at night which we had used 
in the class room to stimulate our imag- 
inings of men who had looked at the 
same stars through the ages and thought 
about God in different ways. They 
liked taking it up to the assembly room 
to be used as a back-drop on the stage 
for our service. 

The hymns selected by the children to 
be sung were three of their favorites for 
any occasion, and they were glad to find 
them so especially appropriate to the 
poem that was the fruit of their own 
thinking. 

The service and the “Big Poem” fol- 
low. 


Tue Riversie CHuRcH SCHOOL 
SERVICE OF WoRSHIP 
Composed by The Fifth Grade 
(Mrs. Owsley’s Class) 
December 3, 1944 
Hymn ....For the Beauty of the Earth 
A prayer of thanks for the universe 
we are a part of, and for our ways of 
knowing about it. 

Leader: 
From our little earth 
We look out to the whole universe. 
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With our five senses, 

We look down into the sea and earth, 
Up to the sun, out to the stars. 

With our thoughts, 

We look down into our own spirits, 
We look out toward God. 


Oh, God, Maker of Air, 
For sounds we hear, 
We thank Thee. 


I — Thanks for sounds we hear 


Class : 
For all the little noises all together: 
Rain falling lightly through the leaves, 
Water trickling over rocks in a quiet 

stream, 

A bird singing in the sunlight, 
The hissing of a snake, 
All little sounds. 


All: 
Maker of Air, 
For sounds we hear, 
We thank Thee. 


Class : 
For big solemn sounds, 
A mighty river dashing over a giant 
waterfall, 
The wind rushing through the whole 
world, 
The great, big seas. 


All: 
Maker of Air, 
For sounds we hear, 
We thank Thee. 


Class: 
For music: 
Somebody humming a tune, 
Piano and violin playing at home, 
Quiet music about flowers, 
Beautiful music, slow and sad, 
Music that makes a picture for a 

dance, 

Bells that are always ringing, 
People singing. 
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All: 
Maker of Air, 
For sounds we hear, 


We thank Thee. 


Cello Music ...Mrs. Rumsey McGregor 
Hymn No. 1 ...The Canticle to the Sun 


II — Thanks for colors we see 


Leader : 
Oh God, Maker of Light, 
For colors we see, 
We thank Thee. 


Class: 
For blue sky on a summer morning, 
White fluffy clouds, 
The yellow, yellow sun. 
The colors of the rainbow 
After the rain, in the blue-gray sky. 


All: 
Maker of Light, 
For colors we see, 
We thank Thee. 


Class : 
For sunset time 
When red is beautiful in the sky, 
Sunset, with orange and green and 

purple, 

And when the sun is out of sight, 
Pink, shining clouds. 
For the far dark night, 
White silver in the milky way, 
The dipper and the moon, 
A shooting star. 


All: 
Maker of Light, 
For colors we see, 
We thank Thee. 


Class: 
For green hills, blue mountains, 
And blue-green water, 
Gay colors of the autumn trees, 
And brown tree trunks, 
For green velvet grass, 
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And golden fields of farms, 

For color in the eyes of friends, 
In clothes we wear, in food we eat, 
For yellow buttercups. 


All: 
Maker of Light, 
For colors we see, 
We thank Thee. 


Rhythms ....The Sun and the Sunlight 


III — Thanks for rhythms we know 


Leader: 
Oh God, Maker of Order, 
For rhythms we know, 
We thank Thee. 


Class : 
For Earth’s circling ’round the sun, 
Fall and winter, spring and summer. 
For the turning of the earth, 
The night and day, forever. 


All: 
Maker of Order 
For rhythms we know, 
We thank Thee. 


Class : 
For the fall of rain, 
Pattering fast and slow, 
Rivers flowing, 
Waves of ocean, 
Tides that rise and fall. 
Wind, bending the grass, pushing the 
trees, 
Flying birds, and horses galloping, 
The moving of our bodies, 
Our hearts beating. 


All: 
Maker of Order, 
For rhythms we know, 
We thank Thee. 


IV — Thanks for wondering hearts 


Leader: 
Oh God, Maker of Beauty, 
For wondering hearts, 
We thank Thee. 


Class : 
For questions that reach out, 
How old is the beginning? 
Do the stars that shine so far 
Give light to worlds we cannot see? 
What is beyond the universe? 
For deep wonder, 
That makes our thoughts strong, 
To find out, and to understand. 


All: 
Maker of Beauty, 
For wondering hearts, 
We thank Thee. 


Leader: 
We do not know Thee, God. 
Our thoughts reach toward Thee. 
Our hearts look for Thee. 


All: 
Oh God, Maker of Air and Light 
Maker of Rhythm and Beauty 
For wondering hearts we thank Thee. 


Hymn No. 18 
ots Sed a Joyful, joyful we adore Thee 
Piano Postlude 


ee 








COOPERATIVE INQUIRY IN RELIGION 


Anton T. BotsEnN* 


MONG THOSE who have been 

chiefly instrumental in founding 
and promoting the plan for the clinical 
training of theological students there has 
been considerable difference of opinion 
on matters that are important. Dr. Cab- 
ot thus rejected the psychogenic interpre- 
tation of mental illness and considered 
the mental hospital, where the plan was 
first begun, as least important among the 
institutions which claimed the attention 
of the student of religion. Others saw 
in mental illness a problem which is fun- 
damentally spiritual and considered the 
mental hospital to be of primary impor- 
tance. On one point, however, there has 
been complete agreement: Religious ex- 
perience can and should be studied be- 
fore it has gathered dust on library 
shelves and the living documents are the 
primary sources for the understanding 
of human nature. 

The task to which this paper addresses 
itself is a consideration of the present 
status of the point of view on which the 
Council for Clinical Training is agreed. 
It seeks to answer the question, What is 
now being done in the matter of co- 
operative inquiry in the field of religious 
experience? 


WHAT THE JOURNALS SHOW 


Scientists are wont to say that the 
story of any science is to be found in its 
journals rather than in its books. The 
journal, they say, is the vehicle of the co- 
operative inquiry which is of its very 
essence. It reports the results of re- 
search while those results are still fresh 
and it invites criticism and interpreta- 
tion. The book, on the other hand, us- 
ually seeks to cover some entire field 
from a particular point of view and it 





*Dr. Boisen is Chaplain at the Elgin, Illinois, 
State Hospital. 


may or may not contain a new contribu- 
tion. Most books, in fact, are not writ- 
ten for the scientific worker but for a 
more general circle of readers. 

The first fact revealed by this study is 
the paucity of journals in the field of re- 
ligion which can lay claim to scientific 
standing. Books are many but journals 
few. In spite of the size of the profes- 
sional group concerned, there are cer- 
tainly not more than nine such journals 
published in this country. The profes- 
sional group of psychiatrists, on the other 
hand, numbering hardly 4,000 persons, 
has 13 scientific journals and these thir- 
teen journals have in the aggregate more 
than twice the number of pages found 
in the religious journals. 

The second fact is that in the journals 
which we do have, empirical’ studies of 
human nature are conspicuous by their 
absence. Thus in the Journal of Religion 
for the 14 years from 1931 to 1944 there 
were 283 articles. These articles were 
distributed as follows: theology and phi- 
losophy of religion, 113; church history, 
45; New Testament, 37; comparative re- 
ligion, 29; Old Testament, 13; psychol- 
ogy of religion, 13; sociology of religion, 
11; religious education, 8; biography, 7; 
current issues, 7. Of these 283 articles 
only 8 were empirical studies of religious 
experience, and only five other articles 
made use of empirical studies by other 
workers. A good many of the remain- 
ing articles represented careful docu- 
mentary research, but the great majority 
represent merely unchecked observation 
and reflection. 

In the Review of Religion for its first 
nine years the situation is much the same. 





1. For the purpose of this paper the term 
“empirical” is used to denote the point of view 
under consideration — controlled observation 
of actual experience before it gets on library 
shelves. 
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The field which it covers is somewhat 
more limited. Its own division of its field 
is primitive religion, ancient religion, Ori- 
ental religion, Judaism, historical Chris- 
tianity, contemporary Christianity, and 
general theory of religion. Nearly half 
of its articles would be classed under 
“general theory of religion” and about a 
third under “ancient religions” and 
“historical Christianity.” Of its 102 
articles none could be called empirical 
in its methodology and only two made 
use of empirical studies by others. 

In Religious Education for the seven 
years from 1936 to 1943 there were some 
200 articles. With scarcely an exception 
these articles dealt with contemporary 
Christianity. An examination of these 
articles showed that the overwhelming 
majority represented merely general ob- 
servation and reflection. Many of them 
were indeed written by participant ob- 
servers whose reflections were based up- 
on accurate information, but there was 
seldom any attempt to marshal the evi- 


Subject 


Reactions of Ex-Ministers to the Ministry 
College Experience and the Idea of God 
College Fraternities and Character ... 


New Light upon Adolescent Religion 
Why People Go to Church 
Student Thinking 


Where Do Students Lose Religion? ... 
Student Attitudes towards Basic Values 
Honesty Attitudes in 300 College Students 


Student Interest in the Church 


High School Experience and Personality 


Religion in Education 


Comprehension Test on Lord’s Prayer 


er 


es 


ee 


er 
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dence or to use quantitative methods. 
They were rather articles which might 
have been dashed off by a well-informed 
man on the basis of his general fund of 
knowledge. Not a few were symposia, 
involving the exchange of insight and in- 
formation regarding some controversial 
subject, or some live current issue. Only 
fourteen were quantitative studies, at- 
tempts to check hypotheses by means of 
statistics, and only a few others were at- 
tempts to give an exact account of the 
present status and the historical develop- 
ment of some clearly defined and limited 
situation, group or institution. 

The following is a list of the subjects 
and of the methodology used in those 
articles based on controlled observation 
and statistical verification. 

An examination of these articles shows 
that most of the studies using the ques- 
tionnaire method were of the type that 
calls for a Yes-No answer or for a se- 
lection from a number of suggested 
answers. One is also struck with the 


Method 


Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 
Questionnaire & Interview 
Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 


Maas eee Case Studies & Questionnaire 


ee 


Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 
Right-Wrong answers 


ee 
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Attitude of Rural Young People toward Church .... Interviews, Questionnaire 


Favorite Hymns of Young People 


Religion in Hartwick College ......... 
Divided Protestantism in a Midwest County 


Ce 


Making Religious Education Religious 


Personality Traits of Religious Workers 
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Questionnaire 
Interviews & Questionnaire 


Case study, interviews, documents 
Case studies 
Bernreuter Inventory 
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peripheral, non-significant character of 
most of the questions asked and with the 
failure to relate the findings to universal 
principles. 
Contributions of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research 

The Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, which was in operation from 
1921 to 1934, has to its credit some im- 
pressive contributions. Among them 
are the following: 

Studies of Town and Country 
Churches by Brunner and others, 

Studies of City Churches by Douglass 
and others, 

The Character Education Inquiry by 
Hartshorne and May, 

The Education of American Ministers 
by Kelley and May, 

The Laymen’s Foreign Mission In- 
quiry, 

Interchurch Relations by Douglass, 

Middletown by the Linds. 
There are other studies. The list is fair- 
ly long. The Institute’s studies are char- 
acterized by thorough and painstaking 
work and exacting standards. From the 
standpoint of this study the question is 
whether in the effort to maintain scien- 
tific standards the Institute did not con- 
fine itself to more or less objective ma- 
terial and avoid those problems which 
relate more directly to the dynamic as- 
pects of religious experience. 


Livinc DocUMENTS AND PRINTED 
Books 
Theology 

Theology may be regarded as the co- 
operative attempt to organize and test re- 
ligious experience by scrutinizing re- 
ligious beliefs and inquiring into the 
origin, the meaning and the consequences 
of these beliefs. 

It is assumed in this definition that 
man is a social being and that religious 
experience is the sense of fellowship 
raised to the level of the universal and 
abiding, together with the resulting feel- 
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ings, attitudes and actions. Religion is 
thus concerned with a biological fact 
which is operative in the lives of all men 
whether they recognize it or not. 


Under this definition theology belongs 
among the social sciences. It has to do 
with the internalization and with the 
modification of the socially accepted 
values and with the accepted hierarchy 
of loyalties. The question therefore 
arises, how far are its problems being 
approached through the methods of sci- 
ence. Our study of the journals may 
therefore be supplemented by an ex- 
amination of some of the more important 
books. 


From the standpoint of our problem 
attention is at once drawn to a book 
which bears the title, Theology as an 
Empirical Science.2, Examination of this 
book reveals, however, that the expecta- 
tion evoked by the title is by no means 
justified. As an empirical science, ac- 
cording to this author, theology is con- 
cerned with the activities of God, and 
the scientific theologian must select from 
the manifold of religious experience 
those elements which give knowledge of 
God. These he finds in revelation. In 
his book he is therefore chiefly concerned 
with the problem of religious knowledge, 
and nowhere does he attempt to examine 
the religious experience of actual men. 
Neither does he draw upon the studies 
made by other men, even in his consider- 
ation of the conversion experience. In 
a later book on The Problem of Religious 
Knowledge the same author does give 
some attention to what psychologists and 
psychiatrists have to say, but he soon 
dismisses them and holds to the thesis 
that there is such a thing as cognitive 
religious experience which is able to 
stand the test of practical, intellectual 
criticism. 

Another book whose title leads to high 
expectations is The Psychological Ap- 





2. Douglas C. Macintosh, Macmillan, 1927. 
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proach to Theology.* It is indeed an 
interesting and valuable attempt, but it 
suffers from the fact that its psycholog- 
ical data are not based on direct obser- 
vation but are gleaned at second hand 
from the writings of Freud, Janet, Had- 
field and others. Acquaintance with liv- 
ing human documents should have raised 
some questions in the mind of a compe- 
tent student of religion regarding certain 
psychiatric shortsightednesses which this 
author accepts as authority. 

Another prominent theological phi- 
losopher regards “radical empiricism” as 
the one valid method of getting knowl- 
edge. That term seems to mean to him 
something very different from the scien- 
tific principle of empiricism. His start- 
ing point is not the study of particular 
experiences or situations, made either by 
himself or by others, but rather certain 
common experiences and concepts. As a 
philosopher of religion he is concerned 
with that which is most worthy of devo- 
tion, that upon which man is dependent 
for love and for values of all sorts. His 
method of testing religious insights is 
the use of a precise and discriminating 
dialectic which defines clearly each term 
and then draws out the implications to 
see if the hypothesis stands up in the 
light of empirical reality. 

Another influential theologian defines 
the task of modern theology as that of 
recapturing the human experiences out 
of which the classic doctrines of Chris- 
tian thought arose.* He does not how- 
ever place much reliance upon empirical 
studies of present-day religious experi- 
ence. Even in his consideration of mys- 
ticism he merely reflects upon mysticism 
in general.° He does not attempt to ex- 
amine the experiences of particular mys- 
tics; neither does he take account of the 
studies which others have made. 





3. By Walter Marshall Horton, Harper, 1931. 
4. E. E. Aubrey, in J. of Religion for 1932 
5. “Man’s Search for Himself”, Cokesbury 
Press, 1940, pages 63-70. 
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One of the most widely read of our 
modern books on theology is The Nature 
and Destiny of man. The author begins 
with certain Christian conceptions and 
“seeks to relate these to the observable 
behavior of men.” His references to 
empirical studies of human nature are 
very limited. They are seemingly de- 
termined by the need of finding support 
for his own views. His discussion of 
the problem of sin leaves one with the 
impression that his standpoint is not that 
of one who is trying sympathetically to 
understand the frailties and misbehavior 
of men, but rather that of one who looks 
upon them from the standpoint of the 
Almighty and finds in pride the greatest 
of all sins. 

One of the most important modern 
books is God and the Comon Life." This 
contains 34 pages of notes, whose value 
is, however, seriously impaired by their 
relegation to the back of the book ac- 
cording to the style so widespread in 
modern religious books. These notes 
cover a remarkably wide range. There are 
40 references to philosophers, 50 to the- 
ologians, 28 to sociologists and social 
philosophers, 18 to psychologists, 9 to 
psychiatrists, 7 to physicists, 5 to biolo- 
gists, 5 to astronomers, 8 to physiologists, 
5 to mathematicians. In general, how- 
ever, the data on which the conclusions 
are based have been gathered from books 
“twice or three times removed from the 
laboratories and the original papers of 
specialists.” In dealing with the Christian 
doctrine of “vocation” this author starts 
with the historical positions of Chris- 
tianity and ties into the findings of such 
men as Weber, Troeltsch, Tawney and 
others. He builds thus upon a more or 
less objective foundation. 

These are just a few of the more im- 
portant books on theology. They repre- 
sent the best of modern liberal think- 
ing relatively uninfluenced by the Neo- 
orthodox return to the authority of rev- 





6. Reinhold Niebuhr, Scribners, 1941. 
7. Robert L. Calhoun, Scribners, 1935. 
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elation. The value of these books is 
not in question. From the standpoint of 
this inquiry it is, however, a striking 
fact that these attempts to deal with the 
central problems of Christian faith make 
so little effort to attack these problems 
empirically or to utilize empirical studies 
by other workers. 
Church History 

According to Henri de Pirenne’, all 
historical construction rests upon the 
postulate of the eternal identity of hu- 
man nature. One cannot comprehend 
men’s actions at all unless one assumes 
that their physical and moral beings have 
been at all periods what they are today. 

If we acept this view the question at 
once arises, where do our church his- 
torians get their knowledge of what is 
and what is not constant in human na- 
ture? 

A glance through the journal articles 
and through several books on church his- 
tory reveals very little effort to grapple 
with this problem. 

A pertinent article is one by Professor 
Riddle in the Journal of Religion for 
1932. He makes a plea for more atten- 
tion to the psychological factors in the 
study of New Testament times. He pro- 
ceeds, however, to minimize the con- 
stants in human nature and to magnify 
the role of tradition and of “ideology.” 
Orientals, he holds, can hardly be under- 
stood at all by the Western mind. It is 
important to recognize that Jesus be- 
longed in the Oriental, Jewish world, 
whose religion is one of achievement, 
whereas Paul belonged rather to the 
Graeco-Roman world in which individual 
salvation was the major interest. 

A striking example of the failure to 
take account of verifiable assumptions re- 
garding human nature is to be found in 
an article on “Demonic Confessions of 





8. Methods in Social Science, Stuart A. Rice, 
Editor, University of Chicago Press, 1931, 
page 442. 

9. Journal of Religion, 1944. 


Jesus’® in which the author says, “It is 
unnecessary here to attempt to answer 
the inevitable question as to the nature 
of demons, as to what we mean by the 
term, as to whether demons really exist 
at all.” Later on he says, “But the men- 
tal content of insane or possessed per- 
sons varies from age to age and from 
one culture to another. Insane persons 
in any culture have the same ideas as 
normal persons in the same culture.” 
For this statement no evidence is of- 
fered either in the shape of first-hand 
observation or of cited authorities. The 
author is clearly not aware of the fact 
that there is considerable evidence to 
the effect that psychotic ideation shows 
many important similarities regardless 
of race and regardless of culture.’ 


Comparative Religion 


There is much emphasis today in an- 
thropology upon the first hand study of 
primitive peoples. Students like Rad- 
cliffe-Brown, Malinowski, Rivers, and 
Margaret Mead have made expeditions 
to the East Indies, to Patagonia, to the 
South Sea Islands, and have spent years 
in getting acquainted with a particular 
people. In the field of religion there is a 
peculiar opportunity to make such studies 
due to the presence of foreign mission- 
aries all over the world. So far as I am 
able to discover, however, empirical 
studies of religious experience in other 
cultures are deficient. There are indeed 
some happy exceptions, such as Pratt’s 
India and Its Faith" and his Pilgrimage 
of Buddhism," Kulp’s Country Life in 
South China,* and Embree’s Suye 
Mura, but for the most part our studies 
of the great world religions are based 





10. Cf. John Dollard, “The Psychotic Person 
Seen Culturally,” A. J. Soc., March, 1934; 
also, Alfred Storch, Primitive Thought in 
Schizophrenia, Nervous and Mental Disease 
Publishing Company, 1924. 

11. Macmillan. 

12. Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1926. 

13. University of Chicago Press, 1939, 
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upon documentary studies with little at- 
tention to the living documents of today. 
Psychology of Religion 

At the turn of the century a move- 
ment for the study of the psychology of 
religion set forth with great enthusiasm 
under the leadership of William James, 
Stanley Hall, Starbuck, Coe, Pratt and 
Leuba. This movement has to its credit 
some enduring achievements, but it seems 
now to have spent itself or to have been 
diverted into religious education or into 
the philosophy of religion. Most of the 
books which appear today in this field 
lean heavily upon the writings of Freud, 
Jung, Adler, Rank and Kuenkel, with 
only a slender basis in controlled, em- 
pirical observation. 


In General 

This survey of the present situation 
shows that there is indeed a strange lag 
in the employment of the methods of co- 
operative inquiry in the study of pres- 
ent day religious experience, and even in 
the use on the part of theologians of such 
studies as have been made. It also reveals 
the difficulty of the task involved. It 
is no easy matter to formulate the im- 
portant problems of religion and theology 
in such a way as to make possible quan- 
titative verification. With few excep- 
tions the quantitative studies thus far 
made have dealt with peripheral factors 
rather than those of central significance 
and the more penetrating studies have 
relied upon general observation and re- 
flection. 


IsSUES IN THE STUDY OF HUMAN 
NATURE 


In the attempt to explore human nature 
there are, however, a number of crucially 
important problems which are demand- 
ing attention and must be answered if 
they are answered at all by systematic, 
painstaking, cooperative observation of 
actual experience. Here are some which 
challenge the attention and the intelli- 
gence of the student of religion: 


1. The Body-mind Problem. Academic 
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psychology has been proceeding on the 
assumption that its task is to explain 
mental functioning in terms of physio- 
logical processes. In that task it has 
made little progress. The great contri- 
bution which Freud has made is a psy- 
chology built on the basis of desires and 
experiences of men rather than upon 
stimulus-response mechanisms. Mean- 
while the interrelationship of body and 
mind is being attacked anew through 
the study of the interrelationship of emo- 
tion and organic disease. The body- 
mind problem is receiving increasing at- 
tention in the diagnosis and treatment 
of both mental and physical disease and 
it presents also a problem of great sig- 
nificance to the student of religion. 


Sin and Guilt. Just at a time when 
many of our theologians were discarding 
the old idea of sin, the psychopathologists 
were discovering it. Among them it is a 
very live issue. Their findings call for 


careful re-examination of the old the- 


ological positions. 


The Nature and Function of Con- 
science. Ever since Freud published his 
Ego and Id the doctrine of the “Super- 
ego” has been central in psychoanalytic 
theory. Few psychiatrists, however, have 
any acquaintance with Mead or Dewey or 
Hocking, and few students of religion 
have any understanding of the experi- 
ences on which Freud based his theory. 
Cross-fertilization is needed. 


The Foundations of Psychotherapy. 
The procedures and the dynamic factors 
involved in psychotherapy are of pro- 
found interest to the theologian. What 
is involved is the problem of sin and sal- 
vation, and the principles relied upon are 
those of confession and forgiveness. 

The Social and Psychological Roots of 
the Idea of God. Psychopathological ex- 
perience indicates that the idea of God 
stands for something which is operative 
in all men whether they call themselves 
religious or not. It represents that which 
is supreme in the social relationships, that 
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of which standards and values are mere- 
ly functions. As such it crops out spon- 
taneously under certain conditions, ap- 
parently without much regard to previous 
indoctrination. The forms which it as- 
sumes and the conditions under which it 
appears are challenging problems. 

The Nature and Significance of Mys- 
tical Experience. Mystical experience 
tends to appear in association with crisis 
experiences and constitutes the fountain- 
head of religious movements. Some of 
these crises are turning points in the 
struggle for personal self-realization 
which in their more severe forms assume 
pathological features. Some crises, such 
as war and economic depression, involve 
shared strain and are social in their na- 
ture. Such experiences need further in- 
vestigation. 


The Interrelationship of Religion and 
Culture. The types of religious and mys- 
tical experience and the symbols they 
employ in different cultures cannot be 
determined by the study of books. Only 
the study of living documents can give 
the answer. Such studies are much 
needed. So also are exact and specific 
studies of the influence of different re- 
ligions upon the ways of living and work- 
ing together. 

The Constants in Human Nature. Hen- 
ri de Pirenne’s dictum that all historical 
construction rests upon the postulate of 
the eternal identity of human nature calls 
for careful studies of the elements in 
human nature which do remain constant 
and those that vary as we pass from one 
culture to another and from one age to 
another. 


Major Religious Conditions. Con- 
ditions under which they are made, mys- 
tical elements, emotional accompaniment, 
results, means of inducing them are im- 
portant problems both from the practical 
and from the theoretical standpoint. 


The Concept of the Self and Its Sig- 
nificance. Some students of the person- 
ality look upon an individual’s idea of 


himself and of his role as the nucleus 
of the personality. What evidence is 
there for or against this view? What are 
its implications for the psychology of 
religion ? 

Indulgence, Abstinence and Self-Con- 
trol in relation to Religious Experience. 
This is a problem of practical and theo- 
retical importance on which we need ad- 
ditional evidence. 


These are merely some of the prob- 
lems, suggested for the most part by 
work in a mental hospital, which ought 
to be in some measure solved by means 
of controlled observation. 


THE CLINICAL APPROACH 


The clinical approach is by no means 
the only one which provides an opportu- 
nity for the empirical study of religious 
experience. The rural parish, where 
everybody knows everybody else, the 
urban parish in its reflection of the pres- 
sures of city life, contact with service 
men seeking to adjust themselves to mil- 
itary discipline or to the horrors of 
battle, mingling with people of other cul- 
tures, these and many other areas of 
experience furnish their own unique ad- 
vantages. But dealing with badly mal- 
adjusted or sick people (for which alone 
the term “clinical” should be reserved) 
seems especially important. Just as in 
medicine the study of disease has led the 
way to the knowledge of normal physi- 
ology, so also we may hope that the study 
of mental and physical breakdowns and 
social deviations may contribute to the 
understanding of the normal personality 
and of normal religious experience be- 
cause it furnishes the nearest approach 
to experimental conditions with reference 
to the great drawing forces of human 
life. Clinical experience in any of the 
recognized training centers is not, there- 
fore, to be regarded as an addition to the 
theological curriculum. It is rather a 
new approach to the problems with which 
theology has always been concerned and 
an attempt to modify the methods of 
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teaching. A consideration of the differ- 
ent types of institutions in which clin- 
ical training is now being offered indi- 
cates that the problems with which each 
confronts the student fall within the 
following specialized fields : 


The Mental Hospital : 
Psychology of religion 
Theology 
Social pathology 
Religious education 
Personal counseling 
Pastoral care 


The reform school and the child guid- 
ance clinic: 


Religious education 


Social pathology 
Personal counseling 
The general hospital : 
Pastoral care 
Personal counseling 
The infirmary: 
Pastoral care. 

This analysis is subject to some dis- 
count by reason of the writer’s particular 
bias. His own work has been in a men- 
tal hospital. Perhaps if his lot had been 
cast in some other type of institution he 
would have discovered in them a wider 
range of problems. He is, however, very 
sure that in a mental hospital the student 
is confronted with problems whose im- 
plications for theology cut very deep. 


TEACHERS AND PARENTS 
Two Aspects of Adult Education in a Local Church 


Puytiis N. MaraMarco* 


HILE EDUCATING children 

and youth of the parish, there is 
a natural approach to adults. One of the 
major considerations in planning for 
boys and girls of the West Hartford, 
Connecticut, Congregational Church 
rests upon this basic principle, namely, 
that the adults of the parish must be 
enlisted in the preparation and execution 
of the program of religious education. 
Primary support and_ responsibility 
rests with them; without their continued 
interest and understanding the pupils are 
isolated in their church experiences. The 
Director, therefore, believes that one of 
her chief concerns is to spread the pro- 
gram in all its ramifications before the 





*Director of Religious Education, First Church 
of Christ (Congregational), West Hartford, 
Conn. 


adult constituency, discovering ways for 
them to share in it, and thereby creating 
many possibilties for an educational ex- 
perience for the adults themselves. The 
thought is to provide ever widening, 
richer insights into the religious experi- 
ences of children and youth, so that the 
entire parish may become a setting in 
which Christian education may be care- 
fully and consistently nurtured. 
Parents, therefore, are considered as 
educators. Urging cooperation is no 
longer required because a democratic 
program is observed. Rather, specific 
means are provided whereby parents may 
become a part of the whole plan of edu- 
cation, both in home and school. The 
process is continuous, a slow but steady 
growth in long-term planning together. 
In fact, years have been spent in win- 
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ning the confidence of parents to the 
point where they are convinced of the 
fact that there is a program worthy of 
their support, a program founded upon 
sound principles which have been care- 
fully studied and stated. It is only 
after children have participated in such 
a program over a period of years, with 
repeated provision for significant expe- 
riences, that parents are sometimes 
aware of the importance of the total 
picture with its sequence and continuity. 


Perhaps one father expressed this 
thought in words to this effect: “I am 
confident that a foundation is being laid 
which encourages rich religious experi- 
ences for the children in this church 
school. My son in the third grade is 
being assured of this foundation, I know, 
even though he does not have the vocab- 
ulary to describe and express it. But 
another son who is in the eighth grade 
can express it in words. He has come 
up through the grades and now has ar- 
rived where he is revealing wholesome 
religious ideas and behavior.” Then he 
added significantly, “I am the one who 
is steeped in traditionalism. I need to 
break down my own faulty concepts and 
reliance upon verbalizations and keep 
step with my sons.” 


A number of methods have been em- 
ployed to enlist the participation of 
parents in the school. Some are serving 
as teachers, assistant teachers, special- 
ists, with the hope that there will be a 
growing staff of teachers over a period 
of time, thus insuring the element of 
continuity. The Director plans her time 
so that she may study and become ac- 
quainted with the constituency, discov- 
ering qualified leaders and discussing 
frankly with them the detailed piece of 
work which will be required to create a 
meaningful activity program. The parish 
is rich in leadership resources; the job 
remains to challenge and interest those 
who possess the ability to teach. Almost 
every adult leader is at least a college 
graduate, while others have had specific 
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training as nursery, kindergarten, art, 
or music teachers. A number have had 
professional training in religious educa- 
tion. The aim is that, through enlisting 
parents in the teaching program of the 
school, the process of educating reli- 
giously children and youth will work 
back and be continued in the home. 


Perhaps one of the most satisfactory 
plans for acquainting parents with the 
program in operation has been the syste- 
matic personal invitation to observe 
classes in session. Teachers invite two 
to four parents to remain with a class 
for a complete two-hour period, inform- 
ing them in advance of what they may 
see and following with a friendly con- 
versation of what took place. This per- 
haps has accomplished more than any 
other one thing to answer some of the 
questions and wonderings about the pro- 
gram. A very obvious readiness for 
religious education has been created 
among parents for themselves and their 
children; the challenge now is to satisfy 
this readiness, and first-hand informa- 
tion about class procedures seems to be 
one means to that end. 


Parent-teacher meetings are scheduled 
at intervals during the school year, 
usually related quite directly to the work 
of the school or to some definite problem 
which has been revealed. For example, 
tests of religious ideas which have been 
given regularly each year have shown 
that children of varying ages needed 
considerable help with the experience 
and understanding of prayer. Accord- 
ingly, an evening was recently spent 
with parents under the leadership of a 
person who offered rich illustrations of 
the expression of children’s prayers, 
suggesting at the same time possible 
methods which might be helpful. Par- 
ents of children of junior age and above 
are being informed again and again of 
scholarly materials which have been 
searched in order to supply accurately 
the necessary Biblical backgrounds and 
interpretation, civilizations contemporary 
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with various periods of Hebrew history, 
archaeological discoveries, and religious 
developments both of the Hebrews and 
other tribes with whom they had asso- 
ciations. Some parents of pre-school 
children expressed the wish for help 
with fears which had been revealed. A 
clinical worker from a neighboring uni- 
versity was secured to deal with such 
problems. Questions raised by parents 
dealing with problems relating to the sex 
education of children under seven years 
of age were intelligently handled by a 
medical doctor, herself a parent of chil- 
dren in the church school. 


We are now at a point where parents 
are requesting suggestions which may be 
observed in the home to enrich the pro- 
gram of the school. Since each autumn 
a statement of aim is sent into every 
home, it seems desirable that the next 
such statement include activities which 
can be enjoyed by the family, books to 
be read together, a few hymns to be 
learned, some carefully selected Bible 
references to be studied or memorized. 
Parents want to share in the work of the 
school providing they have specific help. 


In addition to this larger meeting 
which aims to face some of the questions 
common to a wide spread of grades in 
the school, smaller, more intimate meet- 
ings are also planned periodically either 
on a grade or departmental basis. Here 
parents and teachers re-think and define 
the basic aims of specific groups, discuss 
plans, observe and review graphic ac- 
tivities in their process, and consider the 
worship values in chapel experiences. 
Now and then slides or photographs of 
classroom activities are projected to 
vivify the discussion. Occasionally, a 
speaker is secured to interpret further 
the work of a grade, being fully in- 
formed in advance of the content and 
process which have been followed. 

Another method of meeting with par- 
ents which has been used with some suc- 
cess is the neighborhood group, repre- 
sentative of a wide variety of ages within 
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the grades. Here, in the small, informal 
group, may be discussed questions which 
are common to all, such as, How do we 
teach the Bible in the church school? 
How do children grow in social outlook 
and experience? How does teaching 
about Jesus become cumulative over a 
number of years? How may we best 
win the cooperation of children in the 
church school? The Director was also 
recently invited to lead such a meeting 
with other adults associated with the 
Women’s Guild of the parish. 


Possibly one of the most successful 
aids in parent education has been through 
the weekday nursery school. Here the 
individual conference with the parent 
has allowed ample opportunity to face 
frankly the behavior of children and to 
discuss freely their desirable character- 
istics or shortcomings, as the case may 
be. On occasion, clinical guidance is 
considered necessary. One small child, 
for example, is now experiencing much 
insecurity in a home where the father is 
in the service. A variety of imagined 
illnesses has been a result, chief of which 
is an inability to swallow food. After 
some unsuccessful efforts at solution in 
the home, it seemed desirable to estab- 
lish some relationship with a local clinic 
for professional advice. The nursery 
school staff initiated the suggestion. A 
personal interview obviously then re- 
quires a study of the facts, sometimes 
conditioning the parent for the clinical 
associations, and otherwise preparing 
the way. Then follows the process of 
working together in following through 
with therapeutic measures. 


The nursery school faculty also are 
convinced of thinking with parents of 
the foundations of religious concepts and 
practices in the pre-school years, and the 
close relationship between psychological 
and religious development. The realm of 
emotional growth is explored, with par- 
ticular emphasis on what it means “to 
express love” to children, an expression 
which has oftentimes been misinterpreted. 
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Evidences of fears, family relationships, 
the retarded child, the need for more 
wholesome habits — all these and many 
more areas are discussed and diagnosed. 
Sometimes specific readings are sug- 
gested, or schedules adjusted, or per- 
sonal records examined. In every case, 
the nursery school is regarded as a sup- 
plement to the home. 


At fairly frequent intervals, parents 
are kept informed of church school activ- 
ities through printed accounts in a bulle- 
tin known as the Newscast. This bulle- 
tin is mailed into every home and is con- 
sidered an important aid in describing 
pieces of good teaching, basic materials, 
and content. Prepared by the teachers 
themselves, it contains brief but specific 
glimpses of classroom activities. One 
issue was devoted entirely to some of the 
creative work of children. Plans for the 
future include the use of music in the 
church school, how we teach the Bible, 
the worship of children and youth. One 
of the satisfying observations has been 
that parents have read with interest this 
brief bulletin. No sooner is it sent than 
comments indicating interest are heard. 
In addition to the Newscast a statement 
of aim is mailed at the beginning of each 
school year to inform parents of the ob- 
jectives which each class hopes to 
achieve. The folder is attractively il- 
lustrated, concise in its statements, and 
suggestive of readings of value. 


The church school library is selected 
with special reference to parents and the 
home. As new books are added, they 
are listed in the church bulletin, and bib- 
liographies are sent into the home peri- 
odically. Book exhibits are provided at 
all parents’ meetings when certain chap- 
ters are suggested for reading. Parents 
are urged to purchase some books for 
use in the home so that the work of the 
church school may be continued beyond 
the classroom, and discrimination in 
reading encouraged. 


Some teachers in the church school 
have considered letters of information 


mailed into the home a desirable means 
of spreading class work before parents. 
Such letters describe in some detail the 
work of the class as it is planned for the 
next several weeks, with suggestions for 
enrichment activities within the home, 
possible worship experiences, the use of 
the Bible, memorization of Scripture re- 
lated to class work, and related readings. 

One graphic way of acquainting par- 
ents with classroom activities is the plan 
for Open House at frequent periods in 
the year. On such occasions, creative 
enterprises have been exhibited, books, 
pictures, and other materials have been 
in evidence, and teachers and pupils have 
shared their work. Such a method has 
aided greatly in describing the way his- 
tory and basic ideas are taught. At one 
Open House, a sixth grade boy repeated 
several times for the benefit of different 
groups of people the story of the develop- 
ment of the idea of God in the Old Testa- 
ment as he projected on the wall the 
slides which his class had made. 


An effort is constantly being made to 
enlist the help of parents on various com- 
mittees to provide further glimpses into 
the work of the school. Telephoning, 
helping with new enrollments, accom- 
panying children on excursions, planning 
for teas — these, and many more, in- 
vitations are extended to share in the 
school’s program. Several members of 
the religious education committee are 
also parents who in turn inform others 
of new developments and plans. 


The minister, Rev. Elden H. Mills, is 
deeply concerned with the whole plan of 
parent-teacher-pupil relationships and be- 
comes a part of it in every way he can. 
Participating in meetings, considering 
home relationships in sermon topics, en- 
couraging parents to make use of his 
office hours to counsel with him on their 
problems, he is meeting with parents in 
countless ways. The Director works 
closely with the Minister, himself a keen 
student of the Old Testament. Together 
they are trying through the program of 
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education to help people recognize the 
loftiest in religion and to meet the chal- 
lenge of the teachings of Jesus. The 
Minister, through his preaching and 
teaching, and the Director through her 
counseling, are aiming to make use of 
the best available scholarship. 


Obviously, a church to which 1000 
families turn for their spiritual guidance 
requires many ramifications of its pro- 
gram to reach its constituency. This 
job remains, to a large extent, the work 
of the committee on religious education, 
in itself an experience in adult educa- 
tion. Through their insight, the homes 
of the parish are kept informed and the 
personal relationship kept warm and 
glowing. This is the philosophy which 
they have consistently maintained, rather 
than emphasis upon dramatic programs 
which may lose sight of this important 
factor. Recently, this committee held 
a joint meeting with the board of deacons 
when philosophy and curriculum were 
discussed and critically evaluated. This 
was followed by observation in the 
church school by the deacons. Another 
joint meeting was held with the Pruden- 
tial Committee when plans for further 
necessary expansion were discussed. A 
recent meeting of the religious education 
committee was devoted entirely to the 
basic principles on which we are work- 
ing. Much of the time this past season 
has been used to plan and carry out a 
major emphasis on parent education. 


The long process of providing ade- 
quate leadership for the church school 
has continued over a period of several 
years. With potential leadership so 
obvious in the parish, time must be al- 
lowed to select the best available person 
for each job. Leaders are frequently in- 
vited months in advance of the opening 
of the school year so that ample time 
for study may be assured. The Director 
desires that new leaders become literally 
saturated with the content material they 
are to teach, with a long-term view ahead 
on possible activities which will enrich 


and vivify the unit. It is necessary also, 
she believes, that program mechanics be- 
come visualized, so that organizational 
procedures may be smooth. Consider- 
able emphasis is placed on the timing of 
schedules, with the hope that children 
and youth will sense an orderly plan. The 
place of the assistant in relation to the 
class is discussed. The faculty is con- 
vinced that a respect for the program is 
created where students see evidence of 
well-oiled machinery. 


In approaching individuals for the job 
of teaching, certain standards are set 
up to guide choices. Rating among the 
highest is the characteristic of maturity. 
Leaders must be of mature years and ma- 
ture in their point of view, although 
possessing the ability of continued 
growth. It is considered of particular 
importance that junior and senior high 
school youth be introduced to mature 
leaders who are convinced of the serious- 
ness of teaching. This does not eliminate 
the fact, however, that these leaders can 
join in spontaneous fun or see that it is 
provided. Leaders are also chosen who 
have had religious experience, practice 
prayer, and see religious foundations as 
supremely important. Their personality 
must be attractive, their reliability and 
willingness to follow through assured, 
their interest in individuals keen. Thus 
the business of teaching is not underrated 
to them, nor the amount of preparation 
belittled. 


Obviously, trained teachers of religion 
are sought first; their scholarship is 
valued greatly. Next, the Director aims 
to secure those with college background 
or specific training in fields such as pre- 
school, kindergarten, and the arts. Where 
there are special skills, the teacher is 
encouraged to discover ways in which he 
or she can relate them directly to the 
program, thus avoiding spotty teaching. 
Ii those cases where people express feel- 
ings of inadequacy even though the Di- 
rector is reasonably sure of their ability, 
then the more specific counseling begins 
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when techniques may be supplied and 
confidence gained. 


Personal conferences are considered 
of major importance. They begin 
months before the classroom is entered. 
Then the areas are defined, and basic 
aims stated. The teacher is thus led to 
see the place of the unit within the total 
framework of the church school curric- 
ulum. Readings are provided which will 
help the leader to absorb a philosophy 
and be introduced to the best available 
material. Content is gleaned from the 
most reliable sources, without feeling 
that one must slavishly follow prepared 
lesson materials. In every case, the best 
available scholarship is searched, includ- 
ing recent archaeological discoveries, 
Biblical interpretation, and the like. 
Leaders are urged to live with an idea 
over a period of months, enriching it ac- 
cording to the development of the pupils. 


After this first period of orientation is 
accomplished, the more definite counsel- 
ing begins. Here leaders are encouraged 
to sense how children learn, and the im- 
portance of experiences in the whole 
process. They are urged to value pupil 
contributions, questionings, and indica- 
tions of learnings, whether they be in 
the field of content or relationships. 
Some of the psychological bases are con- 
sidered, as well as approaches to in- 
dividuals. When behavior difficulties 
arise, leaders are encouraged to discover 
causes and to guide pupils accordingly. 

The Director considers the daily plan 
of the greatest importance. A time sched- 
ule is set up, allowing a reasonable pro- 
portion for each element of the day’s pro- 
gram, with emphasis on leisurely, un- 
hurried procedures. In some cases, teach- 
ers need to see the whole process in- 
volved in carrying out an enterprise, pos- 
sible methods of introducing it, the use 
of materials, pupil research, the develop- 
ment of the plan over a period of time, 
group participation and its relationship 
to the unit. Some teachers will want to 
know how to use books with pupils, how 


to plan and carry out discussion or make 
use of other methods, how to encourage 
honest evaluation and sound planning by 
pupils, how to tie together the strands 
of learning at frequent intervals, how to 
organize the class for the most effective 
activity, and a host of other possibilities. 
Even the orderly moving of classroom 
furniture or the passing of classes 
through the halls are considered import- 
ant in providing an atmosphere of seren- 
ity and poise. 

Considerable time is allowed to plan 
for the service of worship and to re- 
think carefully some of the ways in 
which children worship best. A skeleton 
outline is prepared which is at least sug- 
gestive for graded worship. A worship 
theme is chosen which can be developed 
within the scope of four to six weeks, 
culminating in some instances in concrete 
action by some class or the entire stu- 
dent body. Elements of the worship serv- 
ice are discussed, with the thought in 
mind of providing specific meanings in 
prayers, the offering, or hymns. Music 
and Scripture are selected and learned 
as a part of the classroom activities. 


Portions of personal conferences are 
sometimes devoted to discovering where 
children are located in their own think- 
ing as it is related to other experiences 
they may have. The outline of social 
studies of the public schools is kept on 
the shelf of the Director’s office for fre- 
quent study. Leaders are also helped to 
create their own tests for determining 
learnings within their classes, later tab- 
ulating results to plan for future ap- 
proaches in teaching. 


The personal conference likewise al- 
lows an opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with new books, periodicals, 
mimeographed materials, and visual aids. 
The Director’s office contains a quantity 
of such resources which are always avail- 
able for the leader’s use. The aim is to 
keep people well informed of new de- 
velopments in the field of religious ed- 
ucation and the latest findings in scholar- 
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ship. Leaders are making ready use of 
such books as Sir Leonard Wooley’s Ur 
of the Chaldees, Burrows’ What Mean 
These Stones, Case’s Experience with 
the Super-natural in Early Christian 
Times, Myers’ Religion for Today, and 
many others. An established library fund 
helps to supply such materials. A pic- 
ture file containing mounted pictures 
ranging from nursery level to the Biblical 
and archaeological offers resources for 
classroom use. A delineascope and mo- 
tion picture projector are in constant use. 

Since this kind of individual confer- 
ence provides the personal help which is 
necessary for classroom techniques, the 
regular faculty meetings are devoted en- 
tirely to problems and interests which are 
common to all. Opinions are encouraged, 
programs affecting the whole student 
body are set up, and recreation is en- 
joyed. On occasion, other leaders are 
invited from the community to guide 
thinking along such lines as “Character 
Education in the Public Schools”, or 
“The Use of Art in Religious Educa- 
tion”, or “Helping Children to Pray.” 
Reports of class work are frequently re- 
lated so that teachers may glimpse the 
over-all picture of the work of the school 
and sense the continuity which is being 
developed. Sometimes a report of ob- 
servation in another school is offered 
and later discussed by the group. 

This in-service preparation for the 
serious business of teaching also includes 
a number of opportunities within the 
community. Nursery school teachers 
have received valuable help from a tuto- 
rial at Hartford Seminary Foundation. 
A local club for church school leaders 
offers a rich and varied program. Local 
training schools and summer conferences 


supply additional help. 

At frequent intervals the Director is 
invited by leaders to provide a bit of 
demonstration teaching within classes. 
Creating a poem, teaching a song, lead- 
ing discussion, helping with knotty ques- 
tions which children raise are suggestive 
of the variety of leadership she is called 
upon to render. This method supplies 
not only a demonstration but creates a 
confidence in the less experienced teach- 
er. 

Probably one of the considerations for 
the immediate future is a plan for short 
seminars and study groups for men and 
women, electives in terms of people’s 
needs, and meeting at times which are 
convenient for them. Then may be 
studied a variety of areas included in 
such basic books as Jacks’ God in Ed- 
ucation, Manwell and Fahs’ Consider the 
Children, or Fosdick’s A Guide to Un- 
derstanding the Bible. 

There follow a few principles which 
offer sound bases for work with parents 
and teachers: 


1. Study the constituency. Take time 
to become acquainted with people and 
win their confidence by offering a well- 
prepared plan of education founded upon 
a sound philosophy. 


2. Allow the plan a slow but steady 
growth, providing adequate, meaningful 
experiences which will guide adults to 
grow religiously. A ten- or fifteen-year 
plan is none too long. 


3. Choose the best person for each 
place where adult leadership is required. 
Guide these people in absorbing a phi- 
losophy of religious education, and ex- 
pose them to the best scholarship in the 
field. 











“CHRISTIANITY AND THE CULTURAL 
CRISIS” 


GeorGcE A. Cor* 


HE BOOK that bears this title, un- 

like most of the writings that pre- 
scribe Christianity as the remedy for the 
sickness of our civilization, gives its at- 
tention mainly to diagnosis. In fact, ma- 
terial that is intended to be diagnostic 
fills more than sixty percent of the pages. 
Nearly all this material concerns the in- 
fluence of our economic system upon per- 
sonality. 


From the 17th century, it is said, wes- 
tern economic thought has identified hu- 
man beings with “the economic man”, re- 
garded economic power as the determin- 
ing power in the state, and insisted that 
the state should, on the whole, not dictate 
to the economic order, but rather make 
things easy for the dominant economic 
interest. Liberalism has, indeed, to some 
extent withstood natural results of cap- 
italism, yet without seriously challeng- 
ing its motivation. Marx and anti-Marx 
have agreed in viewing man from the 
economic angle. This approach to life 
dominates our culture — that is, the gen- 
erally accepted objectives of conduct and 
ways of seeking these objectives. 


In spite of many words to the con- 
trary, this cultural pattern pervades our 
morals, our education and even our 
churches. The result is that our culture, 
instead of expressing personality, is de- 
pressing it — depressing it more and 
more systematically and on a larger and 
larger scale with the growth of the sci- 
ences, invention, and technology. Our 
machine age is bringing this depression 
to a climax that presages some kind of 
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1. Charles D. Kean, Christianity and the Cul- 
tural Crisis. Association Press, 1944, 211 
pages, $2.00. 


revolution. The author traces this per- 
version backward to the treatment of the 
subject-object relation from Descartes 
downward. The gist of the supposed fal- 
lacy is described as the “externalizing” of 
all situations as if we ourselves were not 
a part of them. The proffered alterna- 
tive, the right kind of revolution, is the 
internalizing of situations in the terms 
of crisis theology, which forthrightly is 
identified with “the insights of the Gos- 
pel”. 

The one only chapter on organized ed- 
ucation, “The Church and the School”, 
is a logical consequence of this view of 
our cultural crisis. With respect to pro- 
posals for teaching religion in the state 
schools a conclusion is reached that is 
unique among all the discussions of this 
vexed question, namely: that the church- 
es, having conformed to our sick culture, 
are incompetent to say how the schools 
might rise above their worldliness. More- 
over, as the author perceives no way in 
which the true values of life can be ap- 
preciated except the way of the crisis 
theology, which cannot be injected into 
the school curriculum, he actually ac- 
quiesces in (or at least doesn’t tackle) a 
public-school system that has the eco- 
nomic orientation that he rejects. He 
perceives no way in which schools that 
are supported by our society can tran- 
scend the economic framework of our 
culture. And this is not the most sur- 
prising thing in the author’s thought up- 
on education. The most surprising thing 
of all is that he offers no suggestion for 
improvement of even the church school! 


Let no reader of this review think that 
these are slips or idiosyncrasies on the 
part of Mr. Kean. Let it be noted, rath- 
er, that any specific, planned improve- 
ment of the church school would have 
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to be couched in terms of cause-and- 
effect; it would of necessity practice 
the kind of objectivity that he condemns 
as “externalizing”. Indeed, if the start- 
ing point of his criticism of our culture 
be granted, how could one approve any 
planning whatever with respect to the 
essentials of human nature and conduct? 
It is true that Mr. Kean believes that 
somehow the Christian religion is or can 
be influential in the economic and politi- 
cal sphere. It is true that in his dev- 
astating critique of capitalism his own 
personal religion enters into the economic 
sphere as a cause. Yet his presupposi- 
tions prevent him from appraising this 
fact in any adequate manner. This in- 
adequacy reveals itself in his failure to 
commit himself to an alternative in a 
situation in which nothing but such a 
choice can complete the act upon which 
he has entered. 


This non-committal attitude seems to 
be less an expression of himself than of 
a theology to which he rather desperately 
clings. His reference to the Malvern 
Conference and the Acland amendment 
gives an unmistakable hint as to his lean- 
ings; yet nowhere in the book is there 
an out-and-out exposition of any motive 
that could take the place of the pri- 
vate-profit motive in the production of 
economic goods. Moreover, in spite of 
his revulsion against the depression of 
personality by capitalism, he gives no 
recognition to the recent release of mil- 
lions upon millions of human beings from 
illiteracy, degrading superstitions, sex in- 
equality, and economic exploitation in a 
neighboring non-capitalist country. It is 
impossible to believe that these omissions, 
this halting at the edge of a conclusion 
that one is approaching, really express 
the personality of the author. He is too 
learned, too bold as a critic of the church 
itself, too concerned with the humane 
and inhumane possibilities of competing 
modes of production and distribution. 


What holds him back, then? First, 
the authoritarian tradition in Christian 


theology, which is a hindrance to full 
commitment to democracy in human 
affairs. Crisis theology does not commit 
itself to democracy even in the church; 
how can it go the whole length with 
democracy outside the church? The- 
ologians, moreover, are among the priv- 
ileged classes whose distrust of human 
nature when it is clad in overalls is hard 
to overcome. Second, though Mr. Kean’s 
inclusive charge of “externalization” (a 
figure of speech) points in the general 
direction of a profound defect in our cul- 
ture, it does not correctly indicate the na- 
ture of this defect. He is driving at 
situations that arise out of the misuse of 
a necessary function, but apparently he 
does not see that the function is a neces- 
sary one. In order to “get at the facts” 
we abstract factual aspects of experience 
from the ever-present value-aspects. 
Without such abstracting, communication 
would be impossible. Until your finger 
points at something, or a “this”, “that” 
or “there” does it, irrespective of your 
approvals and disapprovals, I do not 
know what you are thinking about; I 
cannot even understand your likings and 
dislikings. Mr. Kean’s own argument 
“betrays” him, for his criticism of capi- 
talism is made possible by use of methods 
of science that he condemns as “external- 
izing”. 

But it is true that the necessity of this 
kind of abstracting carries with it an 
immense danger which our culture has 
not escaped. Experience has value as- 
pects as truly as it has factual aspects. 
Our civilization is suffering from neglect 
of this truth. Science, technology, and 
even education, manipulating facts as if 
factuality compassed the whole of ex- 
perience, have assumed a wisdom that 
they do not possess. The way out of 
this error, however, is not to internalize 
situations, but to become more objective. 
For example, a researcher in industrial 
chemistry who never forms a critical 
judgment as to whether and why his re- 
search is worth while, not only abstracts 
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from his own experience and from the 
experience of unnumbered others, but 
also introduces into these experiences of 
himself and others a kind of blind lead- 
ing of the blind. He needs to be more 
objective, not less. In fact, one of the 
direst delusions of our time is the as- 
sumption, frequently made by persons 
who desire to be objective-minded, that 
valuation is mere subjectivity. To this 
delusion the present work may actually 
contribute through its argument for the 
internalization of situations. 


At one point the author’s thought is 
“internalized” to a mysterious degree. 
The “economic man” of classical eco- 
nomics is widely known to be an in- 
stance of a misused abstraction. But 
Mr. Kean goes on to deny that the cate- 
gory “economic” applies im any sense to 
the nature of man. This, in spite of the 
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necessity of food for the growth of per- 
sonality, and in spite of Jesus’ perfectly 
plain inclusion of nutrition within his re- 
ligion. What Mr. Kean really means at 
this point I am unable to make out. 

On the whole, it seems to me that this 
book is representative of a mind that, 
consciously struggling on behalf of crisis 
theology, is also unconsciously struggling 
with it; a mind that is so far emancipated 
from ecclesiasticism that one more step 
would emancipate it altogether from 
authoritarianism; a mind that so nearly 
identifies itself with the whole human 
struggle against subordination of the 
many to the few that full acceptance of 
democracy as a way of life alike in the 
church and in the whole business of liv- 
ing would be natural; a mind that might 
some day become a powerful force for 
the reconstruction of education in both 
the church and the state. 


“A BOOK ABOUT THE BIBLE” 


An Evaluation 


Puitie L. SEMAN* 


OUR REVIEWER had the pleasant 
privilege of spending some time with 
Mr. George Stimpson of Washington, 
whose A Book About the Bible has 
just been published by Harper & Broth- 
ers; and therefore, recognized many of 
the interesting items that Mr. Stimpson 
brings to the attention of the reader in 
his book of over five hundred pages. 
The book will be of particular interest 
to ministers, teachers and students, as 
well as the average reader, for probably 
there has been no book ever published 
that had as large a reading public as the 
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Bible. The book was so interesting that 
the reviewer finished the five hundred 
pages in less than four readings. 

A few interesting illustrations of the 
type of material that the book includes 
will, your reviewer believes, be an in- 
ducement to place the book on a “must” 
reading list. 

For example: “Who Gave the ‘Golden 
Rule’ Its Name?” In a rather lengthy 
answer to this query Mr. Stimpson re- 
fers to the London Encyclopedia that was 
published in 1845 and which attributes 
this statement to Isaac Watts, the British 
theologian and hymn writer (1674- 
1748). Elsewhere in answer to this query 
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we note that “The Mahabharata” one of 
the great Epics of the Hindus, dating 
from about 150 B.C. contains this pas- 
sage: “This is the sum of all true 
righteousness — deal with others as thou 
wouldst thyself be dealt by. Do nothing 
to thy neighbor which thou wouldst not 
have him do to thee hereafter.” The Tal- 
mudic form of the “Golden Rule” like 
that of Confucius is stated negatively. In 
the Maxims of Hillel, a Jewish Rabbi of 
Babylonian origin, who taught in Jeru- 
salem about 30 B. C., we find the follow- 
ing: “What is unpleasant to thyself that 
do not to thy neighbor. This is the whole 
law. All else is but exposition.” The 
writer likewise refers the reader to the 
“Golden Rule” in Leviticus 19:18, which 
reads “Thou shalt not avenge or bear any 
grudge against the children of thy peo- 
ple, but thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself — I am the Lord.” 

Another query that is answered quite 
fully, and indicates a great deal of re- 
search on the part of Mr. Stimpson is 
“When was the Cross first used as a 
religious emblem?” To this query we 
find, among many other interesting items 
of information, that many centuries be- 
fore the time of Jesus the ancient Egyp- 
tians venerated the cross and carved it 
on monuments and mummy cases, and 
put it on certain cakes eaten as part of 
the religious ritual. In Egypt the cross 
may have acquired its sacred character 
because a cross-like device was used to 
measure the depths of the waters of the 
Nile. The cross was a religious emblem 
amongst the ancient Scandinavians, 
Druids, Greeks, Hindus, etc. 

“What is the longest verse in the 
Bible?” To this the author answers that 
the longest verse in the Bible is Esther 
8:9, which contains ninety words and 
which reads “Then were the King’s 
scribes called at that time in the third 
month that is the month of Sivan on the 
third and the twentieth day thereof. . .” 


“How many chapters does the Bible 
contain?” “How many verses does the 
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Bible contain?” “How many words 
does the Bible contain?” While answers 
to these questions are purely mathe- 
matical gymnastics, nevertheless there 
are such facts as that Psalm 117 is the 
shortest chapter in the Bible. 


“What is the longest word in the 
Bible?”, and the answer to this is 
“Mahershalalhashbaz”, which contains 
eighteen letters. It occurs in Isaiah 8: 
1-4, which reads “Moreover the Lord 
said unto me take thee a great roll and 
write in it with a man’s pen concerning 
“Mahershalalhashbaz. .. . . ¥ 


Another interesting query is “Why 
weren't quotation marks used in the 
Bible?” The answer to this is, in part, 
that quotation marks originated in France 
in the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but had not generally been adopted 
by English printers when the King James 
version of the Bible was first issued in 
1611. 


“Has a woman ever translated the 
Bible?” This is answered by the infor- 
mation that Julia Evelina Smith (1792- 
1886) of Glastonburg, Connecticut, trans- 
lated the Bible into English from Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew, and has been the 
only woman to translate the Bible in any 
language. She started when she was 
seventy-seven years old and completed it 
when she was eighty-four. Her transla- 
tion was printed in Hartford in 1876, at 
her own expense. 


“Does the Bible mention a League of 
Nations?” The answer to this question 
is very interesting, for Mr. Stimpson tells 
us that shortly after the first World War 
Jan Christian Smutz (who has been with 
us in San Francisco in connection with 
the World Conference for over sixty 
days) and who was one of the chief 
architects of the covenant of the League 
of Nations after World War I said: “The 
League of Nations was first of all the 
vision of a great Jew almost three thou- 
sand years ago, the Prophet Isaiah”. And 
here General Smutz alluded particularly 
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to Isaiah 2:1-4 where the Prophet says: 
“The word that Isaiah the son of Amoz 
saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem. 
And it shall come to pass in the last days 
that the mountain of the Lord’s House 
shall be established at the top of the 
mountains and shall be exalted above the 
hills and all nations shall flow unto it and 
many people shall come and say ‘come ye 
and let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the House of the God of Jacob 
and he will teach us of his ways and we 


’ ”? 


will walk. ...... 

“When did the synagogue originate ?” 
The answer curiously enough, is that the 
synagogue is of Greek and not Hebrew 
origin. It comes from the Greek words 
“syn” meaning together and “agien” 
meaning to lead or to bring, and literally 
signifies a meeting or an assembly. An- 
other curious fact is that the synagogue 
is not once mentioned in the Old Testa- 


ment. It is mentioned frequently in the 
New Testament. 

“Why do artists depict Moses with 
horns?” The answer is that since the 
horn is frequently used in the Bible for 
strength, the mediaeval artists depicted 
Moses with horns for use in the Bible to 
symbolize power. 

The book likewise includes an addi- 
tional number of very interesting queries, 
which are all answered in a very illumi- 
nating fashion. Among them are: “Who 
crucified Jesus?” “What language did 
Adam speak?” “Why are non-Jews 
called Gentiles?” “Is the serpent medical 
emblem of Biblical origin?” “Are Indians 
descended from the Lost Tribe?” “How 
did Palestine get its name?” “Why was 
the king of Egypt called Pharaoh?” 
“Where does the Bible mention Covered 
Wagons?” “Is Davey Jones derived from 
Jonah?” There are literally hundreds of 
such questions. 
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FRANK and Mivprep Eakin, Let’s Think 
about Our Religion. Macmillan, 251 
pages, $2.00. 

These teachers of religion are eager to 
make religion something that expresses 
itself in life, rather than something that 
is imported from some vague realm above 
life. The ceremonies, the institutions, 
and the beliefs of religion grew out of 
human experience, and they must be 
tested by their effectiveness in contrib- 
uting to richer human experience now. 

The Bible does not fulfill its true func- 
tion unless it becomes a resource to meet 
the needs of living people. The authors 
are critical of many of the inherited 





moulds in which religious groups express 
their devotion. For them preaching is 
now a relatively ineffective technique, for 
they feel that it can no longer perform 
the task of “proclaiming man’s hopeless 
state and exhorting him to take the only 
means available to save himself from 
eternal disaster.” One could fully agree 
with the authors’ view that preaching has 
distinct limitations without assuming that 
it has not gone beyond the narrow tasks 
assigned to it by another age. 

For the writers God is the “person- 
ification of the good and of faith in the 
good’s cosmic backing.” Ascribing per- 
sonal charcteristics to the reality that has 
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produced persons, and responding in a 
personal way to the enveloping reality 
upon which we are dependent, may be 
more than “personifying the good.” It 
may rather be the acknowledgment that 
personal terms are less inadequate to 
describe the reality in which men live 
and move than others which might be 
used. 

Many who find little meaning in the 
usual formulations and customs of reli- 
gion will find this book a vigorous pres- 
entation of a religious way of life that 
is not imported from some other sphere 
but is wrought out in the experiences of 
people. 

Rolland W. Schloerb 


et FS 


Education and Society, by members of 
the faculties of the University of 
California. University of California 
Press, 196 pages, $2.50. 


This volume, published in commemora- 
tion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the University of California, consists of 
thirteen chapters by the members of the 
two Departments of Education of the 
University. It is an attempt to reinter- 
pret and reappraise the educational sys- 
tem of California against the trends of 
American educational philosophy and 
practice, in the light of the historical 
development of education in California, 
and in view of the particular genius that 
characterizes California education. To 
the authors, education is a dynamic social 
process the ideology and procedures of 
which should be directly related to the 
ever-changing needs of a developing so- 
cial situation, as the title of the book 
indicates. 


The significance of this volume lies, 
not in the announcement of a new edu- 
cational philosophy, techniques, or organ- 
ization with which the reader of modern 
educational literature is not familiar, but 
in the fact that in this document are 
brought to focus the best that is known 
around an operational program of educa- 
tion for a great and progressive common- 
wealth. Herein are articulated the funda- 
mental ideas and processes that have 
shaped the educational program of Cal- 


ifornia and that furnish criteria for ap- 
praisal of results attained and indications 
of the lines of further development in a 
program functionally conceived in terms 
of emerging social needs. As such it is 
an educational manifesto and a blueprint 
of progress. 

The authors are rightly convinced that 
the basis for such a program should be 
arrived at by the use of the historical 
and scientific methods. In this way an 
educational program emerges “Out of 
the Living Past,” as the initial chapter 
suggests, and is realistically related to 
the changing present. It is thus saved 
from the vagaries of one-sided theories 
and at the same time committed to bold 
experimentation. 

William Clayton Bower 


xe et SS 
STEPHEN H. Fritcuman, Men of Lib- 
erty, Ten Unitarian Pioneers. Beacon 

Press, 180 pages, paper, $1.75. 

In a day when “liberty” has been 
denied to many peoples, it is stimulating 
to read an interesting collection of bio- 
graphical sketches of Men of Liberty, 
and to review the price which has been 
paid at different times and in various 
lands for the liberty which is our heri- 
tage. 

The author calls the book a study of 
saints. His saints are a revealing group; 
Michael Servitus of Spain (1511-1553) ; 
Faustus Socinus of Italy (1539-1604), 
Francis David of Hungary (1510-1579), 
John Biddle of England (1615-1662), 
John Priestly of England (1733-1804), 
Thomas Jefferson of Virginia (1743- 
1826), William Ellery Channing of 
Rhode Island (1780-1842), Ralph Waldo 
Emerson of Boston (1803-1882), Theo- 
dore Parker of Massachusetts (1810- 
1860), and Magnus Eiriksson of Iceland 
(1806-1881). Some familiar heroes of 
liberty are missing, but some unfamiliar 
ones are here. 

These men of liberty are all presented 
as Unitarians. The author uses the word 
Unitarian in a broad sense, which he 
defines, and not in the customary way. 
To some people this inclusive theological 
labeling of men may detract from the 
book. 
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The book is intended for general use, 
although a footnote reference suggests 
its use as a study course. With some 
change of style and organization it might 
be used for story telling and for young 
peoples worship services. In either of 
these areas it would have a broader 
appeal than in its present form. 


Leonard A. Stidley 
et 





& 
Stipcey, Leonarp A., Sectarian Welfare 

Federation. Association Press, 159 

pages, $2.00. 

Because of the nature of Protestant- 
ism, both ideologically and structurally, 
Protestant welfare work, as most of the 
larger metropolitan communities well 
know, has continually faced a group of 
difficult problems. These are, as Dr. 
Stidley points out, problems of status, 
raising funds, distribution of public 
funds, the kinds of services to be ren- 
dered, and an effective organization under 
difficult circumstances. These problems 
have been accentuated by the presence in 
the community of Roman Catholic Chari- 
ties with an authoritarian and ecclesias- 
tical base, the Jewish Federation with a 
religious-cultural-minority group base, 
and a secular community welfare organ- 
ization operating on a functional basis. 

Dr. Stidley’s book is a careful analysis 
of these problems in terms of the his- 
torical development of the Federation of 
Protestant Welfare Agencies in relation 
to the Roman Catholic and Jewish agen- 
cies and to the community welfare agency 
in the City of New York. He deals with 
the comparative historical trends of the 
three sectarian agencies, and with the 
specific historical development of the 
Federation of Protestant Welfare Agen- 
cies, its functions, its fields and types of 
service, its relation to the Protestant 
churches, its relation to non-sectarian 
welfare agencies, and its relation to the 
secular community agency. He recom- 
mends clarification of the Protestant con- 
cept in terms of the integration of the 
ideas of life-and-work and faith-and- 
order, a democratic organization with 
representation of the Protestant churches, 
of Protestant and nonsectarian agencies, 
together with members at large, the ori- 
entation of services toward all the needs 
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of the Protestant constituency and those 
it serves, initiation of services in areas 
of need not already met, stimulation and 
supplementation of agencies already at 
work in specific areas of need, and co- 
operation with the functional work of 
the secular community agency. 

This excellent study should throw 
much needed light upon the problem in 
other American communities. 

William Clayton Bower 
es Fe 
Under Orders: The Autobiography of 

Wiliam Laurence Sullivan. Richard 

R. Smith, 200 pages. 

Dr. Sullivan was brought up a Roman 
Catholic and became a priest. As a 
Paulist he was a noted preacher and pro- 
fessor. He shows how the child and 
youth are brought up in that Church and 
bound to it with a deep emotional glow. 

His studies of Scripture and the his- 
tory of the Church Councils raised se- 
rious doubts in his mind. For example, 
as to the Immaculate Conception, the 
Infallibility of the Church and of the 
pope, the exorcism of baptism, the de- 
fence of the Inquisition, the dogma of 
the Trinity, the Real Presence and the 
miracles of the mass, “the elaborate sys- 
tem of the incredible turpitude planned 
by the shepherds of the flock” (page 83) 
to root out heresy. 

He found also that many priests had 
similar doubts but most of them went on 
as if they believed the dogmas they ex- 
pounded. To Dr. Sullivan vital moral 
issues were involved. He was most 
restive under the denial of the free use 
of one’s own intelligence. One must 
believe and teach what the Church pre- 
scribes and that only. This he rejected. 

It seemed to him impossible to remain 
in the Church and continue to be “a 
moral personality”. He left the Roman 
Catholic Church and suffered deep pov- 
erty and privation and finally found 
freedom in the Unitarian Church of 
which he became a winsome and per- 
suasive minister. He confesses that 
Jesus “is the Center of God’s providence 
for Man”. 

This is a moving story, beautifully 
written, of one heroic soul’s quest 

A. J. W. Myers 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


OF 


RELIGION 


By Paul E. Johnson 


Practical wisdom is the more helpful here because set in a background 
of systematic and equally stimulating discussion of theory. From the 
point of view of what he calls ‘dynamic, interpersonal psychology” Dr. 
Johnson surveys the subject broadly, treating all important aspects and 
making use of the researches of all schools of psychology. So doing, he 


orients religion for our time. 


This vigorous, balanced inquiry takes 
into account all fruitful methods of 
exploring religious experience — 
biography and the social sciences, ques- 
tionnaires and interviews, experiment 
and mental tests, systematic observa- 
tion and interpretation — for the 
sake of understanding the deeper 
needs and desires of religious persons. 


Its honesty and breadth draw the sub- 
ject from the two pigeonboles where 
it is often found — pseudo philos- 
ophy on the one hand and preoccupa- 
tion with mysticism and revivalism on 
the other — to include in proper per- 
spective corporate worship, rites and 
liturgies, social action, and other ex- 
pressions of religion. 


For use as well as study, this searching analysis is aware of life needs, 
showing how religious insight and action can meet them. It will prove 
as valuable to pastor and thoughtful layman as to teacher and student 


in college and seminary. 


CONTENTS 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY 
OF RELIGION 

RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 

RELIGIOUS GROWTH 

REGENERATIVE POWERS 

PRAYER AND DEVOTION 


WORSHIP 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BELIEF 
RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOR 
NORMAL PERSONALITY 

THE RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY 


“It is the best text I know of in the field. The book offers a broad survey 
of the subject, treats all ve aspects, and avoids one-sidedness. 


A really unified, readable, teac 


able text.’’—EDGAR S. BRIGHTMAN. 


$2.00 


Get Your Copy From Your Bookstore 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 


— Nashville 2, Tenn. 























New aids to Bible study in Sunday Schools, Weekday 
Religious Classes, Clubs, Camps, Homes — 


LIGHT ON OUR PATH 


by Mildred C. Luckhardt 

The Old Testament in story form, easy for boys and girls to understand and 

fascinating to read. 

Prepared as a church school course for grades above the fourth, this book also 

serves as interesting supplementary material for any Bible study group and as 

entertaining leisure-time reading. Illustrated with spirited drawings by Robert 

A. Cameron. $2.50 

Guide to Old Testament Study 

Study outline for leaders to use with the story volume, Light on Our Path. 

Paper, $1.50 


These two books together provide a curriculum covering forty weeks. Actual use 
has already proved their value as teaching material and demonstrated their interest. 


NEWS FROM NORTH OF THE NILE 


by Paul Harris, Jr. 


By arousing the curiosity of new readers this strik- 
ingly different book encourages extensive reading of 
the Bible. Church school teachers, pastors, and par- 
ents will be quick to put it to use, recognizing the 
stimuli that modern young people respond to. 

Different portions of the Scriptures are introduced 
by simulated newspaper clippings from an imagined 
contemporary Alexandria Times. “Hints for Dis- 
coverers” tell the reader what to look for. The 
author describes the various books and gives their 
origin; tells how the total Bible came to be; recounts 
Hebrew history; and includes much interesting in- 
formation which makes the past come vividly alive for this news-conscious 





generation. 

“An arresting contribution in the field of religious books .... makes the drama 
of the Bible as vibrant and startling as the morning newspaper.” GUY EMERY 
SHIPLER. $1.50 


BIBLE QUESTION BEE 


by Paul N. Elbin 

“A stimulus to Bible study, this book of more than a 1000 questions covers a 
wide range of subjects. A valuable aid for parents, pastors, and teachers.” 

Presbyterian Tribune 
“One of the best books of its type we have seen. Good for meetings of young 
people and adults to have fun and increase Biblical knowledge at the same 
time.” The Friend 
“Should afford considerable entertainment and much profit to any group using 
it. All controversial matter and doctrinal differences are avoided.” Expositor 
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BOOK NOTES 











Mary STEPHENSON Barnes, Long Distance 
a” William-Frederick Press, 114 pages, 
2.50. 


Eighteen years ago Mrs. Barnes began to ex- 
periment with automatic writing. She was 
apt, and within two days was receiving com- 
munications from her father. As she devel- 
oped, other communicants entered the picture. 
In simple, matter-of-fact style, she records 
many of these communications, and the cir- 
cumstances under which they were received. 
Assuming sincerity and integrity, this is a most 
remarkable testimony.—P.N. 


es eS 


CARLETON BEALS, SAMUEL Guy INMAN, Bryce 
OLIver, and HERSCHEL BRICKELL, What the 
South Americans Think of Us. McBride, 
400 pages, $3.00 
The four American authors of this compre- 

hensive volume on public opinion are recog- 
nized experts on South American affairs. Beals 
presents the thinking of Ecuador, Pern and 
Bolivia, the central west coast group of na- 
tions; Oliver writes of Brazil and Uruguay, 
the east coasters; Brickell presents Venezuela 
and Colombia, the northern nations, and Inman 
writes of Argentina and Chile. Nobody thought 
of little Paraguay, in the southern heart of 
the continent! The question was, What do 
these people think about us? The answer is 
not reassuring. Some few are enthusiastic, but 
the great nunibers question our policies, our 
sincerity, and wonder about some of the dif- 
ferences between us.—R.P.T. 


ee 


Wa ter BerNnstTEIN, Keep Your Head Down. 

Viking, 213 pages, $2.00. 

A graduate of Dartmouth, in the army four 
years, on the staff of Yank, Sergeant Bernstein 
has covered half a dozen campaigns, and writ- 
ten a number of articles and much news. 
Eleven of his stories are included here, and 
they are all clean and good.—P.N. 


es Fe 


Best Short Stories of O. Henry. 

Library, 338 pages, 95 cents. 

O. Henry is one of America’s most popular 
short story writers. Altogether he wrote 
more than six hundred stories. The thirty- 
eight which the editors feel are the most 
appealing and most representative are repub- 
lished in the attractive Modern Library series. 

y i 
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BIBLE STORIES FOR CHILDREN 
The Living Bible Corporation has published 
a series of six children’s books, presenting as 


Modern 


many aspects of the Bible story. They are 
edited and illustrated, both in color and in 
black-and-white, by Eleanor D. Crawford. 
Each has 40 pages, and sells for $1.50. The 
six books published are, The Beginning of the 
World, The Story of Abraham, The Christmas 
Story, The Parables, Jesus Shows the Way, 
and The Easter Story. The biblical material 
is taken from the King James version. While 
a good many facts are stated, and words of 
Jesus quoted, a considerable number of miracle 
stories are told as if they happened just that 
way.—G.R.T.B. 


et st & 


JoHN Bonin, Method for the Easy Compre- 
hension of History. Columbia U. Press, 402 
pages, $6.00. 

Bodin, of the University of Toulouse, wrote 
his treatise on the philosophy of history of 
1565, in Latin. Within eighty years thirteen 
Latin editions were printed. For the first time 
it is translated into English by Beatrice Rey- 
nolds of Columbia for the famous “Sources of 
Civilization” series. Bodin writes of the nature 
and categories of history, correct methods of 
evaluation, the proper arrangement of his- 
torical materials, types of government, meth- 
ods of recording time for the elucidation of 
history, and similar matters. Miss Reynolds 
is a faithful and competent translator.—C.T. 


es FS 


Lucite Papin Borpen, Francesca Cabrini. 

Macmillan, 402 pages, $2.75 

Mother Cabrini, now Saint, began life in 
Italy, and sixty-seven years later laid it down 
in the United States. Hard work, excellent 
planning, persuasive manner undergirded her 
profoundly spiritual life. She founded or- 
phanages, schools, even colleges, in Europe, 
South and North America. Her biographer, 
writing affectionately, has presented this glow- 
ingly successful life for all to appreciate — 


W.H.G. 
es Se & 


Harotp A. Bostey, Philosophical Heritage of 
the Christian Faith. Willett, Clark, 176 
pages, $2.00. 

Plato and Aristotle, through Augustine and 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, supply the background 
in reasoned thought for the evolution of the 
Christian faith. The neo-Platonist Plotinus 
should also be included. The heart of the gos- 
pel comes through Jesus, the forms in which 
it is known, through the great philosophers. 
Truth, beauty, goodness, love, are the four 
categories which Dr. Bosley employs, and 
around which he builds his structure of phil- 
osophical thinking.—R.C.M 


es ss 


RutH Brinpze and HELENE Carter, The Gulf 

Stream. Vanguard, 63 pages, $2.00. 

In large pages, large type and beautiful il- 
lustrations the story of the Gulf Stream is told 
from the time Columbus followed it to the 
present. A vast ocean river, twenty times the 
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volume of our Mississippi, it starts powerfully 
around the coast of Florida and up our eastern 
shores, then crosses the ocean to temper the 
climate of northern Europe. A well told and 
stimulating story.—R.C.M. 

es es 


Francis J. Brown and JosepH S. Roucex, 


Editors, One America: Our Racial and 
National Minorities. Prentice-Hall, 717 
pages, $5.00 


First published in 1937, now completely and 
thoroughly revised, One America presents the 
contemporary problems of modern minority 
groups in the United States. Forty-one 
minorities are described carefully, by thirty- 
three different authors, although the two 
editors are responsible for most of the specific 
chapters on separate groups. The older im- 
migration waves, of British, Irish, Dutch, 
German. . . and included, along with the new 
groups, of Russian, Polish, Bulgarian, Aus- 
trian, Greek, Hindu, Chinese, Japanese. 
Negro and Jewish minorities are, of course, 
featured. The activities of groups, the prob- 
lem of racial and cultural conflicts among 
them, and the role that education and religion 
can play in solving problems, these questions 
are all studied at length—G.M.C. 

es se 


Warr Burnett, Editor, Tune to be Young. 

Lippincott, 440 pages, $3.00. 

Fifty of America’s most gifted writers, some 
still young, a few now gone to their reward, 
are drawn upon by Mr. Burnett for their most 
appealing stories of their own (or their char- 
acters’) growing years. Mark Twain, Helen 
Keller, Clarence Day, Booth Tarkington, Wil- 
liam Saroyan, Aldous Huxley .... are but 
samples. The editor has chosen with remark- 
able skill. He has recaptured youth for the 
delight of both those who were once young 
and those who still are in that charming con- 
dition.—G.R.T.B. 

es & 


Douctas Busu, Paradise Lost in Our Time. 
Cornell University Press, 117 pages, $2.00. 
Professor Bush of Cambridge delivered the 

four lectures which form this book on the 

Messenger Lecture series at Cornell University. 

In them, he presents the comments of modern 

critics on Milton’s great poem. Most of the 

critics he cites undervalue the poem, he be- 
lieves, though he studies their comments with 
care.—A.R.B. 

es & of 


Emme Catuiet, Pascal, Genius in the Light 
of Scripture. Westminster, 383 pages, $3.75. 
Blaise Pascal, mathematical genius of three 

hundred years ago, inventor of the barometer, 

the calculating machine, and the hydraulic 
press, was a man of profound piety and reli- 
gious scholarship. He came from a family of 
high intelligence and genuine religion. 
Professor Cailliet, the world’s greatest Pas- 
cal scholar and interpreter, writes his biog- 
raphy in terms of his acquaintance with the 


scriptures, to which Pascal was so devoted, 
and in which he found justification for his sin- 
cere Catholic faith. Pascal has meant much 
to the world of science, philosophy, and faith. 
In the light of this warm appreciation of his 
merits he will mean much more—W.H.G. 


et se 


ArtHur W. CatHoun, A Social History of 
the American Family. Barnes & Noble, 
three volumes in one, 1149 pages in all, $7.50. 
These three volumes were first published in 

1917, 1918 and 1919, and are now reprinted in 

one. They deal respectively with the colonial 

period, from independence through the civil 
war, and since the civil war (to 1919). Each 
volume is supplied with a large and rich 
bibliography, and the third volume contains an 
exhaustive index covering the entire work. 
Dr. Calhoun has collected a remarkable 
amount of material on the family from earliest 

American times to the present, and presents 

it in such intriguing form that a reader en- 

joys it from beginning to end. The material is 
profoundly significant.—A.R.B. 
es F 


Ira D. Carpirr, What Great Men Think of 
Religion. Christopher, 503 pages, $4.50. 
Mr. Cardiff, a “busy businessman,” has col- 

lected 2100 quotations from 850 men who were 

opposed to religion as they saw it practiced in 
the churches and stated in the creeds and doc- 
trines. The authors are “great men” of his- 
tory, ancient and modern and in-between; men 

of many cultures and many times. While a 

few quotations seem not to represent the 

author’s thought, most of them evidently do. 

The book will be read soberly by religious 

people, and may cause many to re-evaluate be- 

liefs uncritically held —W.H.G. 

es & & 


B. F. Curestien, Evelyn and the Fish. Duell, 

Sloan & Pearce, 48 pages, $2.00. 

Evelyn was a very kindly elephant, and the 
fish was a lovely goldfish who became ac- 
quainted. Together they set out to see the 
world, and the story is about their adventures, 
until finally the fish got home to China and 
Evelyn reached Assam and married Jack and 
settled down. Cunningly illustrated in colors, 
and in black and white. Splendid for a four- 
year-old.—P.N. 

ee fF 


MAXwELL F. CopLan and Beverty KELLEy, 
ty Lemonade. Whittlesey House, n.p., 


This is a circus book — the title tells that. 
The authors, one a photographer and the other 
a writer and publicist, have combined their tal- 
ents to make the Big Top live. Each 9 x 12 
inch page is a picture or more, and accompany- 
ing each one, or interleaved between them, is 
the interesting commentary. The authors have 
done their work well and the product will be 
a treasure house of memory for older readers 
and a well-spring of inspiration for those be- 
tween nine and twenty.—E.L. 
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GreorcE B. Cressey, The Basis of Soviet 
SO Whittlesey House, 287 pages, 
00. 


In these times when Russia is becoming so 
important, it is well to know what one can 
about its human and material resources. Dr. 
Cressey provides vast information in this fresh- 
ly written geography. That “the basis of 
Soviet strength lies in her dynamic people and 
in the abundant resources of their land” is 
made clear in every page, whether descriptive 
of resources human or material. Many il- 
ye and maps aid in understanding.— 


et SF 


WitttAM EBENSTEIN, The German Record. 
Farrar & Rinehart, 334 pages, $3.00. 


Democracy in Britain and the United States, 
and in lesser measure in some other places, is 
the result of a long historical evolution. Ger- 
many has not even started that process. Her 
ways of thinking are anti-democratic, as have 
been her ways of social organization. She is 
a nation equipped with the best of modern 
science, operating on the most primitive con- 
cepts of social structure. It is not a matter 
merely of fortuitous military leadership, but of 
the nature of the German people. What this 
will mean in the years following the peace is 
the theme of this stimulating book—T.D.E. 


es eS 


M. C. Etmer, The Sociology of the Family. 
Ginn, 520 pages, $3.75. 


Two aspects of family life appear in most 
of the material offered for study; one deals 
with the interaction of family members, and 
may be entitled social psychology of the fam- 
ily; the other deals with the institution and 
its place among the social institutions of Amer- 
ican culture. Professor Elmer, while writing 
of the family as a social structure, also in- 
cludes much that refers to the interaction of 
its members. A very competently written 
book, covering the matter thoroughly. Good 
—e references accompany each chapter.— 


es st 


Noa D. Fasricant, M.D., The Common Cold 

ha How to Fight It. Ziff-Davis, 107 pages, 

1.5 

A medical nasal specialist, who has written 
extensively and technically, tells in this sim- 
ple book for the layman what the nature of 
the common cold is, how it is contracted, what 
it does, and how to treat it. A chapter on 
what research is trying to accomplish is very 
illuminating.—P.G.W 


es & 


DaNIEL J. FLEMING, Bringing Our World To- 
gether. Scribners, 155 pages, $2.00. 
For many reasons peoples have become di- 


verse, and the cultures they have developed 
have been equally diverse. Now, however, 


within a few centuries, we are all brought into 
intimate contact. The world must come to- 
gether into cooperating, mutually appreciative 
cultures. Christianity, Dr. Fleming believes, 
is the most significant influence to bring this 
oy His book explains why and how.— 


THomas M. FrencH and RatpH OrmMssy, 
Psychoanalytic Orientation in Case Work, 
Family Welfare Association of America, 
New York, 51 pages, Fifty cents. 

Francis H. McLean, and Rap Ormssy, Or- 
ganizing a Family ‘A gency. Family Welfare 
Association of America, New York, 36 pages, 
Forty cents. 

The first pamphlet is for the guidance of 
case workers in dealing with emotional prob- 
lems of clients, and in securing professional 
consultative services. Over one-half of the 
pamphlet is devoted to well-chosen illustrative 
case study. 

The second pamphlet is for laymen as well 
as social workers and is a practical guide for 
the organization of a halal welfare agency in 
any community.—L.A 


oe i 


S. E. Frost, Jr, Great Religious Stories. 

Garden City, 277 pages, $1.98. 

Dr. Frost is a story-teller of unusual charm. 
He has taken thirty-two episodes from the Old 
Testament, twenty-three from the New, and 
forty-five from the history of the church, 
related each in simple prose narrative, and 
brought them together in this appealing little 
book. Most of the narratives from history are 
lives of saints, but Luther, Calvin, Knox, and 
Wesley are included.—T. ‘DE. 


es Se Ss 


B. A. G. Futter, History of Philosophy. 
Holt, Vol. I, 432 pages, $2.60; Vol. II, 560 
pages, $2.90; two volumes in one, $4.40 
Professor Fuller has rather completely re- 

vised his earlier History of Philosophy (1938), 

in accord with his own more mature thinking 

and the numerous suggestions made to him 
by readers of the first edition. 


He begins with a study of the religious and 
ethical backgrounds of Greek philosophy, and 
securely lays the foundations of the classical 
schools in these two frames of reference. 
Then a careful treatment of the pre-Socratics, 
Socrates and his pupils and their followers, a 
thoughtful analysis of early Christian phi- 
losophy, and on to the close of mediaeval 
scholasticism, in Volume I. 

Volume II starts with the Renaissance, 
studies the contributions of the continental and 
English philosophers, and moves into our own 
times. A very suggestive chapter considers the 
effects of modern science on philosophical 
thought. 

Excellent and lucid style, and almost ency- 
clopedic embrace of the sweep of history, make 
this a powerful textbook for college use— 
Py i: 
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Smpney E. Gowpstein, Marriage and Family 
Counseling. McGraw-Hill, 457 pages, $3.50. 


Dr. Goldstein is Associate Rabbi at the Free 
Synagogue _in New York, and President, 
Chairman, Professor and committee member in 
many organizations concerned with family wel- 
fare. Here he is concerned with the counsel- 
ing side of marriage — and he is very much 
at home with his subject. Counseling takes 
place at local levels: pre-marital, and after 
marriage. The major problems fall into five 
categories: legal, economic, biological, psycho- 
logical, and ethical or spiritual. Most cases 
of maladjustment involve more than one basic 
difficulty. Dr. Goldstein has written a marvel- 
ously sensible book, with which ministers and 
educators should be familiar.—L.T.H. 


es Fe & 


SaMuEL N. Harper, The Russia I Believe In. 

U. of Chicago, 279 pages, $3.50. 

For a very long period Professor Harper 
alternated in spending six months teaching at 
the University of Chicago and six months in 
visiting and studying Russia. Thoroughly com- 
petent in the language, and objective in his 
approach, he had entree where many others 
were denied. He believed thoroughly in Rus- 
sia and felt confident of its future. Just before 
his death in 1941 he started to write his 
memoirs, this book, which was completed by 
his brother Paul —W.H.G. 


es SF 


MARGUERITE HENRY and DIANA THORNE, The 

Little Fellow. Winston, n.p., $2.00 

“Little Fellow” was a brand new colt that 
lived in the pasture with his mother and the 
other horses. He was cared for by Whitey, 
and visited by The Family. Some of his ad- 
ventures during the first few months of life 
are told in this beautifully illustrated book for 
six and seven year olds.—G.R.T.B 


es Fe 


FrepericK J. HorrMan, Freudianism and the 
Literary Mind. Louisiana State U. Press, 
346 pages, $4.00. 

To what extent have the theories of Sig- 
mund Freud influenced literary trends in the 
English speaking world? The author attempts 
to answer this question. To do so, he first 
analyzes Freudianism, stressing those aspects 
— dreams and the subconsciousness epecially 
— that are of greatest literary appeal, shows 
how these theories have spread through our 
culture, and then takes half a dozen notable 
authors up in sequence to show how they have 
reacted to these theories. The authors are 
Ludwig Lewisohn, Conrad Aiken, Waldo 
Frank, Sherwood Anderson, Franz Kafka, 
Thomas Mann, and D. H. Lawrence.—R.P.T. 


se & 
CHRISTOPHER Hottis, Saint Ignatius. 
& Ward, 287 pages, $2.50. 
Saint Ignatius Loyola, founder of the So- 
ciety of Jesus (Jesuits), has been the subject 


Sheed 
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of many biographies. Mr. Hollis frankly states 
that he is interested in “reinterpreting” Igna- 
tius, examining certain sides of his personality 
which have been passed over and understand- 
ing the man better. Two questions, for ex- 
ample: Why did Ignatius find so little sat- 
isfaction in intellectual pleasure; and why 
did he refrain from having any pure fun in 
life? And also, what were the real historical 
events amid which he moved, and how did they 
influence his choices? A book excellently writ- 
ten. Imprimatur.—L.T.H. 


es e 


ELtswortH HuntiINnGron, Maisprings of 
Civilization. Wiley, 660 pages, $4.75. 
Everyone knows that the world’s diverse 

cultures, from the simplest to the most com- 

plex, rest back upon a number of different fac- 
tors. The physical environment, including par- 
ticularly climate (moisture, temperature, alti- 
tude . . .) is the most significant. Processes 
of evolution are intricate but fundamental. 

Migration of peoples over the face of the 

earth has produced confusing mixtures. Cul- 

ture interacts with heredity. 

In this magnificently written, scholarly work, 
Professor Huntington of Yale treats exhaus- 
tively of all these factors which are, as he 
points out, the Mainsprings of Civilization.— 
LF A. 


ee 


SuHirtey C. JENNEy, Transmitter, The Fortune 
of Eternity. William-Frederick Press, 124 
pages, $2.50. . 

Mrs. Jenney, a psychic, started with auto- 
matic writing, then became clairaudient — that 
is, she could hear, converse with, and some- 
times see the spirit form of the one with whom 
she was in communication. She was instructed 
by spirit to serve as an amanuensis for Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, the English poet. This book, 
then, is offered as the direct words of Shelley, 
living in the after-world. A score of poems, 
and XXXVII brief prose messages, are in- 
cluded.—P.R.C. 


es t 


Osa JoHNson, Tarnish. Wilcox & Follett, 59 
pages, $1.00. 

The True Story of a Lion Cub is the sub- 
title for this beautifully told, and well illustrated, 
tale for children. The three cubs are born, 
and Tarnish was one of them. They grow up 
under the protection, and the education, of 
their parents. They eat and sleep and play and 
move about. Slowly they grow, learn to hunt 
for themselves — and the story ends when, 
a year old, they are taken in as adult mem- 
bers of the lion pride.—P.R.C 


ae F&F 


Grorce Korson, At His Side. 
Cann, 322 pages, $2.75. 
A newspaperman, now a member of the Red 
Cross National Headquarters staff, writes a 
very interesting pep-story of the American 


Coward-Mc- 
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Red Cross overseas. It is a very human book, 
telling the inside story of the actual work of 
the Red Cross on most of this war’s battle- 
fields. If “the three greatest discoveries of 
the war are the jeep, Ernie Pyle, and the Red 
Cross girl,” certainly the girl and her morale 
9h work are not the least important.— 
.B.A. 


es eS 


LAWRENCE Lariar, Bed and Bored. Whittlesey 

House, 160 pages, $1.98. 

When one is sick in bed he is bored — no 
end! This collection of cartoons, picture puz- 
zles and pencil pushing pastimes is designed 
to give a recuperating patient just enough in- 
teresting puzzle solving prodding to occupy his 
mind, interest him, make him laugh, and help 
him get well. A thousand of them; enough to 
occupy a good many hours.——C.J.W. 


es Se 


Max Lerner, Public Journal. 

pages, $3.00 

Mr. pe is chief editorial writer on PM, 
New York’s great new newspaper. He has 
written four hundred or more editorials, each 
of major caliber, on that many different topics. 
Because of “demand” he has culled about half 
of them, those that appealed to him as having 
most to express, and — here they are! Mr. 
Lerner is a prodding thinker who make readers 
think. His editorials of two or three pages 
each all deal with important current events or 
situations. Reading his book is an excellent 
way to “become informed.”—T.D.E£. 
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NorMAN Lewis, How to Read Better and 
Faster. Crowell, 319 pages, $2.50. 
Professor Lewis has so arranged the mate- 

rials in this important book that a normally 

intelligent and persistent student can very 
greatly improve his reading habits (100 per- 
cent, Mr. Lewis says) in five weeks training 
with one careful lesson a week. The topics 
for each week are: How to analyze your 
present reading habits; How to master the 
mechanics of reading; How to build a large 
reading vocabulary; How to sharpen your 
intellectual curiosity; and How to develop 
habits of active thinking and sound reasoning. 

An extremely useful book for anyone who 
reads. Principles are clearly stated, and ex- 
ercises for improvement are very much to the 
point.—P.R.C. 


Viking. 414 


se & of 
Myron LinpsLom, Ye That Labor. Wartburg 
Press, Columbus, Ohio, 77 pages, Twenty- 
five cents. 


This pamphlet has as its objective “bringing 
Christ to laboring men.” By means of a con- 
temporary story a working man meets the 
Carpenter of Nazareth and thereby finds his 
own life and those of his friends renewed. 
Following this story sixteen common com- 
plaints against “church going” are examined 
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and found wanting. 

More thought may well be given to interpret 
Christ to laboring men, but more than the 
sympathy and exhortation of this pamphlet are 
needed. This pamphlet has a basic title, but it 
does not have the insight and technique of 
interpreting the title-—L.A.S. 


es eS S 


BronisLAaw MALtnowski, The Dynamics of 
Culture Change. Yale, 171 pages, $2.50. 
The famed anthropologist who died in 1943 

left this manuscript, which is now edited by 

Dr. Phyllis M. Kaberry of Britain. It is an 

inquiry into race relations in Africa, with, 

however, the much broader intent to expound 
the anthropological principles upon which cul- 
ture change rests, and by means of which cul- 
ture events may be interpreted. The book 
opens, appropriately, with a statement of the 
new tasks of modern anthropology, and a sec- 

ond chapter on theories of culture change. A 

scholarly work, carefully annotated, significant 

for both specialist and educated layman.— 

P.G.W. 

es & 


ErtcH Przywara, An Augustine Synthesis. 

Sheed & Ward, 496 pages, $3.50. 

Father Przywara is a well-known German 
Jesuit philosopher. He has made 935 selections 
from the wide (enormously wide) range of 
Augustine’s writing, covering the entire scope 
of his thought and teaching, arranged them 
under logical and psychological sequences, and 
published them. This present volume is a 
translation into English. The translation is 
beautifully done, but unfortunately the trans- 
lator is nowhere identified. He should be 
honored !—R.P.T. 
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Wim S. Qumran, The Moral Theory of 
Evolutionary Naturalism. Yale, 154 pages, 


The theory of evolution, first defined clearly 
a century ago, demanded a re-evaluation of all 
ethical and religious theory. Associated with 
the concept of naturalism, or the idea that 
everything that is proceeds according to fixed 
laws, and that these laws are “natural”, it be- 
came the basis for numerous statements of 
philosophical systems. Quillian, in this 
Ph.D. thesis, deals with the efforts of phil- 
osophical naturalists to handle the problem of 
morality.—P.G.W. 
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Jessie Rostnson, Things to Make from Odds 
and Ends. Appleton-Century, 88 pages, 
$2.00. 

This is one of the richest mines of “things 
to make” that has yet appeared. Everything 
is simple — your own piggy-bank, the sure- 
spin top, any of a dozen kinds of masks, a 
portfolio, luminous greeting cards. . . . The 
material really consists of odds and ends that 
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have little or none of their original value. 
Children from five years up to young adult- 
hood will find many interesting things to make. 
Instructions are exceptionally clear—A.H. 
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Joun J. Ryan, The Idea of a Catholic Col- 
lege. Sheed & Ward, 136 pages, $2.00. 


The Catholic Church, whose philosophy pro- 
claims that eternity is the most important thing 
in life, and that this life is largely a proving 
ground for the larger future, maintains col- 
leges for its youth. What should be the organ- 
ization, the purposes, the curriculum of Cath- 
olic colleges? Professor Ryan presents various 
points of view, including his own, which is that 
“the Catholic student is to be trained in all the 
arts that must be prosecuted simultaneously in 
leading a wholly Christian life: not only those 
required for saving his soul, but also those re- 
quired for living, and making a living, in a 
civilized society.”—T.D.E. 

es F&F 


Erwin ScHRopINGER, What is Life? Cam- 
erage University and Macmillan, 91 pages, 
1.75. 


Professor Schrodinger of Dublin is a phys- 
icist. He is, at the same time, somewhat a 
chemist and a biologist, and a philosopher. As 
a physicist he examines the nature of living 
forms, particularly the living cell, notes its 
various qualities and functions, and concludes 
(among other things) that life at such levels 
is entirely a mechanical matter. Then he turns 
to the fact of experience, in which the “I” 
knows that it makes decisions which control 
some of the behavior of the machine. His dis- 
cussion aids a thoughtful man in thinking 
more clearly.—C.J.W. 
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James D. SHeEviin, Time Study and Motion 
Economy for Supervisors. National Fore- 
men’s Institute, 73 pages, 

Although prepared by an expert for the use 
of foremen in production plants, this highly 
abbreviated study has great suggestive value 
for teachers, religious workers, and anyone 
who has detail work to do in his study or else- 
where. It shows how, by careful analysis of 
the work to be accomplished, one can dis- 
cover more effective means for doing it—C.T. 
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KATHERINE B. SHIPPEN, New Found World. 

Viking, 262 pages, $3.50. 

Abundantly illustrated in black and white by 
C. B. Falls, this well told tale carries the his- 
tory of South American lands and Mexico 
from primitive times to the present. It is 
descriptive history, taking up one aspect of 
life, or one culture pattern, after another. 
Animal life, then primitive people, then the 
pre-Columbian civilizations, the coming of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, what happened to 
the Indians, fusion of cultures, and some of 
the great thinkers and writers and musicians 
of more recent times.—R.C.M. 





REticious EpucATioN 


Hersert H. Stroup, The Jehovah's Witnesses. 

Columbia U. Press, 180 pages, $2.50. 

One of the truly American religious so- 
cieties is that strange and very much misun- 
derstood group popularly known as the Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses. The widespread persecu- 
tions which this group has endured is the re- 
sult of a relatively recent development in the 
organization. The author, who is a sociologist, 
has observed the group at first hand, has at- 
tended their meetings, gone with them in can- 
vassing, and has read their publications. The 
result is an authoritative presentation of the 
aims and organization of the sect, the quality 
of its members, and its historical and social 
frame. The book is a necessary item for all 
those who are concerned with contemporary 
American culture.—G.S.S. 
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Hanta and GAITHER WaARFIELD, Call us to 

Witness. Ziff-Davis, 434 pages, $3.00. 

Dr. Warfield, a Methodist minister, and his 
Polish-born wife, both of them American citi- 
zens, passed through the German occupation 
of Poland from 1939 to 1942. They witnessed 
the lootings, the massacres, the torturings, were 
themselves several times arrested and then im- 
prisoned in a concentration camp, from which 
they were finally repatriated as exchange pris- 
oners. Living now in Maryland, they write 
from full hearts of what they saw and experi- 
enced.—E.L.D. 
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W. Lioyp WarNER and Leo Srore, The Social 
Systems of American Ethnic Groups. Yale, 
318 pages, $4.00. 

Yankee City is an old New England com- 
munity, now a small industrial city. Since 
early colonial days, when the first settlers 
formed their social group, the city has had suc- 
cessive waves of immigration, starting with 
the Irish who came in the 1840's, followed by 
French Canadians, Jews, Armenians, Italians, 
Poles, Greeks, and now Russians. 


The Yankee City Series will include six 
studies of various aspects of the community, 
and this is Volume III in the series. It de- 
scribes the many levels of ethnic and cultural 
sub-groups, how they have struggled and often 
achieved higher positions on the social ladder. 
Close analysis is made of spatial distribution, 
economic life, the family, the church, and the 
school.—G.M.C. 
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Marcery Witson, How to Live Beyond Your 

Means. Lippincott, 244 pages, $2.95. 

This is a very practical book for any man or 
woman, young or older. It is a Dale Carnegie 
type of book, but much better, for its philoso- 
phy is more satisfying. Miss Wilson thinks of 
one’s health, friends, reading, entertaining — 
of one’s maintenance of a home and all the 
little tricks that go with it, of loving one’s hus- 
band or wife wisely, as well as well. Every- 
thing is practical and concrete, with a dozen 
illustrations (verbal) to the page—T.B.A. 
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